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MAHARAJAH DULEEP SINGH, 


For th« first tim«, it would appsar, sine® the annexa¬ 
tion of the Punjaub, the Maharajah Duleep Singh, in 
two letters addressed to the Tim£s, dated the 28 th of 
August and the 6th of September 1882*—the latter in 
reply to a leading wtiole in the THmes of the 31st of 
August,—has publicly expressed diasatiefection with his 
treatment under the Terms which he was made to sign 
at lAhore, for hmoself, hia heirs and successors”, on the 
29th of March 1849. 

Considering the Prmce's long minority, his careful 
tutelage by gentlemen of the Angb-Indian service, his 
English associations, and the amenities of his reception 
in society, it is not surprising that he has held his peace 
for such a long time, until, as it would seem, pressed 
by unexpected reverses and by natural anxieties fer the 
future of bis ^nily, 

The general belief in this country regarding the an¬ 
nexation of the Punjaub, and the provision made for the 
Maharajah Duleep Singh, is founded on what may be 
called an official myth or legend, The Brirish Govern¬ 
ment, benevolently engaged in an endeavour to reform 
the administration of the Punjaub, is supposed to have 
been treacherously assailed by a general insurrection of 

• PublUhed Jn the Tima of tho 31st of Anguit and 8th of September 

1882 . 
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4 THE MAHARAJAH DULBEP Riy«H- 

“the Sikhs'*, And its generous intentions having thus 
been frustiRted, and proved to be fruitless uid hopeless, 
no practicable plan remained except that of annexing 
the country, *which Lord Dalhousie caiTied out; and the 
Maharajah Duleep Singh, having been deprived of all 
chum to consideration by the bloodthirsty treason of his 
Ministers and Mowers, was treated with great forbear¬ 
ance, kindness and liberality, and endowed with a much 
larger income than could have been justly cltuined for 
a Mnce dethroned under' such circumstances. 

Historical truth differs very widely from this myth of 
official origin. 

Many years have elapsed since, in reply to the Duke 
of Argyll,* Sir Charles Jackson,t Mr. J. C. Marshman, 
and other abettors and admirers of the iniquitous and 
injurious policy of annexation, I made what may be fairly 
c^d at this date an exhaustive and final exposure of 
the Marquis of Dalhousie's achievements, particularly 
of what was called “the conquest of the Punjaub".t 
The Duke of Argyll's little book was withdrawn from 
circulation, and since that time it may be said that no 
serious effort has been made to justify or defend Lord 
Dalhousie's various processes and principles of territorial 
acquisition. 

Continuous and uniform experience, nowhere more 
conspicuous than in Oude, has utterly dissipated all the 
confident anticipations expressed by himself, his council¬ 
lors and his school, as to financial gain for the Empiie, 
and provincial prosperity for the people. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the limited and languid interest felt in Indian affeiix, 
the verdict pronounced against Lord Dalhousie s policy 

• hdia vrtder Doihoxtii and (LoogmsaB, 188 S). 

+ A Vnidicaiion of the Afar^it of I>aihoM9 India* Admntttrahon 
(Smith ood £U«r), I86ff. 

J fittroapteU and Prorp«ef» cf Indian Poliey (TrUbner), 1868. ^ 
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hj both the pr&ctic^ statesmanship aud the popular 
sentiment of Great Britain, lias never been reveieed or 
shaken; aud in obedience to tlie national fiat no renewal 
of acquisitive operations, except in the caee of Mysore, 
which wae negatived, has been proposed fi'om Calcutta 
since the rebellion of 1357. 

But although the political world at liome may be jw* 
vaded by more healthy views and feelings, tlie old spirit 
oi' arrogant ajid grasping self-sufficiency, tlie spirit which 
ii\formed and .animated Lord Dalhousie as its instrument, 
still prevails among the Anglo-Indian “ Services”—the 
alien bureaucracy domineering over a vast population, 
with no class of whom it mingles or sympathises. No¬ 
thing but a tempting opportunity is needed tc bring us at 
any time &om India some plausible proposal for annexing a 
State, for coiffiscating lauded property, for mediating a 
Prince, or for disendowing, wholly or in part, a Prince 
who has been mediatised. In tlie intei*ests, thei“efore, of 
tlie Empire, the stability and solvency of whicli are un- 
dermiued and endangered by every dereliction from 
tieaty engagements and from Imperial good faitlx, I 
thuxk it advisable that Chapter vi of my book, now 
out of print, cont^ning tlie truth witli regard to the 
Punjaub State and the Maharajah Luleep Siugh, shall 
once more be placed before tlie public as an example and 
a warning. 

The following pages will prove tliat, when the rebelliou 
broke cut ill tbe Punjaub in 1848, the Britisli Govern¬ 
ment was the Gusuriian of the Maharajah Buleep Singh. 
The exercise of the functions of Government in the Pun¬ 
jaub, the tutelage of the infant Sovereign, the custody of 
his Palace, his possessions and his person, remained for 
three years in the hands of the British Resident; and 
the quietude and continuity of tliat charge weie never 
mterrupted or disturbed for a single hour by any incident 
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THE HjmAJSAJAU DULfiUl’ SINGH. 


of th« rebellion, or by any militaiy operation in or near 
tlie capital city of Lahore. The British Goveniment, 
under the guidance of Lord Dallrousie,—annexation 
behig secretly premeditated,—toned tlie tieaty of 
Gu^lianeliip to the fullest account, with the Mahaiu- 
jah’s troops aird resouiues, and the influence of liis name, 
for the suppression of the rebellion, and then declaied 
tlie Ti'eaty to be at an end, and the Puiijaub “oou* 
quered”k 

This will be enough to show that tlie Maliatajali 
Duleep Singh did not in 1849, and does not now, stand 
befoiu the Bntisli Oovei'iiment as an object of bounty, 
but as one who was in full and lawful possession of a 
sovereignty, with whom “ Te^QB'^ equivalent to a Tiuaty 
of territorial cession, were concluded, which gave some¬ 
thing like lugulai ity and legality to what would otliev- 
wise have borne an aspect of naked lawlessness, and to 
what was, in fact, no “ conquest'', but a violent breach of 
trust 



ANNEXATION OF THE PUNJAUB. 


The Duke of Aigyll says of tlie annexation of tlie Puujaub 
tliat “ tliei'd is no need to defend it in point of ri^ht» and 
as little need now to support it in respect to policy.’'* Sir 
Charles Jackson considers that acquisition to be so com¬ 
pletely removed from the sphere of controversy, that at 
tlie outset of tlie Vvidication he declares his intention-of 
“paseing it over in silence.” f 
Mv. X C- Marshman, formerly Editor of The FrieJid of 
hxdia,i ill his recently published History, dedares, that 
“to ofier any vindication of a measure whi<ii even the 
most prejudiced of Lord Dalhousie’s opponents have not 
ventui^ to impugn, would be altogether redundant." § 
Tliose “ fifth-rate writers ”—as the Duke of Argyll calls 
them—are more “prejudiced” than Mr, Marshman sup- 
j>oses. 

The annexation of the Puujaub was promptly impugned 
by Mr. John Sullivan, who had been a Member of Uouncil 
at Madras, in a pamphlet published in 1850, and by Mr. 
J, M, Ludlow, m his British Indict, its Races a^id its 
History,”|[ But, while I, also, must dispute both the 
light and the policy of that so-called conquest, I freely 
aomit that,—mainly because it looked lika a conquest,— 

* India Vinlty Dalhoutu and Canning, p. 4. 

t A Vindioutioti, p, 3. 

X A we«kl 7 paper, publUbod at Saraopon near CtJeutu, and cod* 
daoted vitb great ability, vbieb steadily suppctrled all Lord Dalbonaie’a 
meoeurea Mr. Marshmaa u mentioned sereral tiroes in Oeoerel Sir 
WillUtn Sleemou’e Jvwntg through (Bentley, 1858) — see vol. ii, 

pp. 390, 397,—OB tbo wlter of rabid Atiidee” ixt fovonr of the abwfw 
tion of 17at[?e StAtea; aud is stigmatised by Sir Hcory Lawrence as " a 
perfect filibuster”,—Kayo's Liw o/ Indian Ojfcsrt, vo!. ii, p. 314. Any 
testimony, theref^, that we may extract bim will be uudontood 
as coming from a H itneas very fuvoumble lo hol'd Dalboiieie. 

§ I/Ularg^ India. By John Clark Maiebmon (Longmans, 1867), 
vol iii, p. 349. II VoL ii, pp. 166, 167. 
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it htis never excited tlie seme di^ust tlie aimexfbtions 
of Nagpore, Jhansi, ai^d Oude. Ine iniquity of tlie traiie- 
actlon was slirouded by the smoke of battle; and its im* 
policy, gradually becoming apparent, was hidden once 
more, for a time, wlien the Punjaub poured forth to our 
assisted, in the crisis of the rebellion, the tioo^iS that 
we had previously poured into it. 

The same inayoe said of a still more iniquitous aflair. 
the conquest of Sdnde. There was a fight for it. Although 
the Ameers were goaded to resistance by a series of in* 
cieasing demands, intolerable provocations, and a menacing 
advance upon their capital, the mere fact of their resist¬ 
ance made their violent expulsion from Scinde less iniu- 
nous to our &me tlian the quiet spoliation of a friendly 
family. Public opinion iu India, even in royal palaces, is 
not ^ucated to the pitch of examining into the diplo¬ 
matic details of a rupture, unless the scene of action he 
very close at hand. The sword was drawn; blood was 
sh^; no further iustifroation was required. 

The impolicy oi Lord BaJhousie'e peaceful annexations 
consisted, in a great measure, in the moral aspect which 
they presented to the world of India. The moral objec¬ 
tions to ajmexingthe Punjaub were, doubtless, much less 
manifest. The impohey was, therefore, less obvious. And 
1 can well understand that Lord DalKousie himself, when 
he decided on converting the Punjaub into a British Pro¬ 
vince, may have had few or none of those compunctious 
viaitinga, those “doubts and scruples", by which he was 
♦listurbed, according to tlie Duke of Argyll and Sir 
Cliarlee Jackson, during tlie process of annexing Oude.* 

In a despatch to tlie Secret Committee of the Court of 
Directors,—dated the 7th April 1849,—he endeavoured 
to prove that we could justly take advantage of our 
military fijroe to make the Punjaub “ a profitable posses- 
eion" t for ourselves ; but the endeavour seems to me to 
be all in vain. No justification is made out at all. 

Duleep Singh was the Ward of the British Govemmeut. 
Of this there can be no question. By the Articles of 
Agreement of the 16th December 1846, the British Go- 

* 2 ViitdicniioKy p. 130; au<l IndUi wuftr DalhoutU and Oamingt 
p. 69. t Pnjxa, 1849, ji. C6?. 
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venimeut undertook “ the maintenance of aii adminUtra- 
tiou, ajid the protection of the Maharajah Duleep Singli 
duriiig the minority of his Higliness.’'* Tliis engagement 
was to “cease and terminate on lus Higlmess attaining 
the full age of sixteen years, or on the 4th September 
1854.'’t Governor*-General, Lord HarxUnge, wielied 

that “die newteims of agreement entered into for pro¬ 
tecting *^6 Mahai'ajah anring his minority, sliould be 
made as public as possible/’ In tlie GeneiuJ iSroclamatiou 
of the 20tli August 1847, the Governor-General an¬ 
nounced that he felt “the interest of a fether in the 
education and guardianship of the young Prince," and 
tliat “he had at heart the peace and security of this 
country'’, the Puiyaub, “the firm eatablishmeut of tlie 
State, and the honour of the Maharajah and his 
Ministers/’J 

In order “to maintain the administration of the Lalioio 
State during tlie minority of the Maharajah," the Governor- 
General was armed with supreme and plenary power, and 
was “at liberty to occupy with Britieli soldiers sucii 
tions as he may think fit, for the security of the capital, 
for the protection of tlie Maharajah, and the preservation 
ctf tlie peace of the country.” The British Resident was 
placed at the head of the administration, with “full 
authority to direct and control all matters in every 
department of the State,"5 Subject to the instructions 
of the Grovemor-General, “ unlimited poivevs" were given 
to tlie Betident.|| 

Loixl Ctelhousie declares that tlie Britisli Go venimeut 
“ maintfuued the Government of tlie State in tlie Council 
of R^ency."ir Tliat Countii ivas mer^ one part of the 
inachmeiy instituted by the Governor-General, and kept 
in peifect subordination to British authority. 

ton! Hardinge tlius describee the new arrangement, in 
a despatch to the Secret Committee of the 2l8t De¬ 
cember 1846. 

• rap*i'4, Artielea of AyrttnwU wW (fu Lckori Surbcr, 1847, p. 40. 

+ /Wrf., p. 51- t Pviijaub, 1840, p, 53. 

f Po^ri, ArtKl«4 n/ AffruinttU uith Vu Cohere 1847,^. 50. 

II Papeie» Pmuiiub, 1840, pp 35 (uid 48. 

% Ibid., 1S49| p 650. 
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“ A Council of Ilogoucyf composed of loading Chiefs* will act 
xmcler the coutrol and guidance of the British Keaidenh” 

"The powcv of the Resident extends over every deiwatweiib, 
and to any extent." 

'' Those terms give the British liesident unlimited authority in 
all matters of internal admiuistratloD, and external rations, 
during the Maharajah's nuDCU’ity.”* 

And in & lettei* dated the Sixl July 1847, the Governor- 
General reminds the Resident that the Articles of Agree¬ 
ment 

“give to the Government of India, represented at Lahore by ils 
Resident, full power to direct and control all matters iu every do- 
par tinent of the State." 

It is politic that the Resident sliould carry tlie Native Council 
with him, the members of which are, however, entirely uuder hU 
control and guidance; he can change them and appoint otltcra. 
and in military affairs Ids power is as unlimited as in the civil a<U 
ministration ; he can withdraw Sikh gairisous* rephidug tliem by 
British troops, in any and every part of t))e Punjab .“f 

The Resident hrirtself, a montlr later, thus desoiubes the 
working of the maoHne. 

" On the whole, the Durbai*" (the Council of Kegeuoy) “ give 
me as much support as I can reasonably expect; there fjas b^u 
a qmet struggle for mastery, but as, though I am polite to al?, I 
allow nothing that appears to njo wrong to pass unnoticed, tlie 
members of the Corm^ are gradually falling ioto the proper tiiuu, 
and refer nrost i^uestiona to me, and in wor^ at least allow, more 
fully even than I wish, tliat they are only executive officers,—to 
do as tlrey are bid.''| 

Thus til© Council of Regency never was tlie Goveni- 
ment of the Stete^’, as Lord Dalhousie calls it, without 
the British Resident at its head, to whom its memberg 
were strictly subordinate. 

One important count in tiie indictment brought by 
Lord Dalhousie against “tlie Sikhs", is tliat \3iereas 
“ they had bounJ themselves to submit to the full 
authority of the British Resident directing and con¬ 
trolling all matters in every department of the State,— 
ike Government of Lahore, in reply to the ordeie of the 

• Faptn, Arlida of xsith 0^ Litkvrt Durbur, 1^47, p 24. 

t 1840, p. 18. { 82. 
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Resident, neither punished" the lebel Mooli^aj, wlieu two 
Biitish offioei'8 had been murdered at Mooltan, “nor gave 
reparation for the offence, hut declared that tlieii* tiwps 
weie not to be depended upon"* This attempt to 
separate the Resident fromthe Government of Lahore”, 
and to use the latter term as synonymous with “the 
Sikhs", is quite unwanantable. The Resident was at 
tlie head of the Government of Lahoi'e; the CouncilloiB 
of llegency were merely “executive officers", “to do as 
tliey were^bid", “under his control and guidance". “The 
Sikhs", however rebellious, were subjects, not responsible 
rulers. The Resident’s “ power” was “ unlimited in mili¬ 
tary affiurs". He could “withdraw Sikh garrisons, re¬ 
placing them by British troops, in any and every part of 
the Punjaub". And wlien the military emergency arose, 
he pursued his own course bv the tenor and spirit of’ 
these instructions, ordering tfie troops backwards and 
forwards, occasionally consulting the IXirW or informing 
them of his determinations, but nevei* allowing them to 
adopt their own plans for lestoring the peace of the 
country. The Resident was the Government of Lahoi'e, 
Wlieu the news arrived of the outbreak at Mooltmi, the 
Resident trajisferred none of liis authority to the Council¬ 
lors ; he gave all the orders himself. 

Tlxe first intelligence from Mooltan left the fote of tlic 
two British officers uncertain, and gave no particulars of 
what had p^d. The Resident had decided on the 
24th of April lfi48, to support the Mahaiajah’s force 
with a bi-i^e of British troops. But when assured of 
the baibarous muider of the English officera, and the 
defection of their Sikh escort, the Resident counter¬ 
manded the jDAToh of onv brigade, because tlie Durbar 
troops might prove faitlilees.t After several Mse starts, 
and mucli vacillation, the British troops did not arrive 
before Mooltan until the 18th of August,t four months 
having elapsed shice tlie outbreak. 

During the contiuuance of tliis daijgercais delay, several 
occurrences took place, eiuiuently cSculated to terrify, 
provoke, and exasperate tbe Sikt cliieftaius and aamy, 

• Pupiri, Vtu^h, 184fi y, COO. 

t Thtd., p. 130. 


Hid., p. 291. 
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and to drive them headlong into the rebellion of Dewan 
Moclraj, juet when tlie splendid exploits of Lieutenant 
Edwaxdee (afterwards Colonel Sir Herbert Edwaides, 
K.C.B.) had made it appeal* almost hopeless. By tlie 
middle of July, Edwai*des, with the Mahai'ajah’s troops, 
suppoited by tlie army of tlie Newab of Bha*wuIpoie, had 
defeated Moolraj in two pitclied battles, and liad £ 01 * 0 ^ 
the rebel leader to take i*efug;e in his fortress. He had 
no ai*my in tlie field ; be was hemmed in, dislieartened 
by defeats, and weakened by desertions”.* Tlie news 
was spread throughout the Punjaub that a British force, 
with lieavy guns, was on its way to destroy the gi*eat 
stronghold of revolt. The Resident was expecting to 
hear of Moolraj doing some act of desperation” that 
would “close the rebellion",t when a freen insunection 
broke out, headed by Sirdar Chuttiu* Singh, the Nazim, 
or Governor, of the Hazara Province. On the 14tli of 
September, Sirdar Chuttur Singh’s son, Rajali Sheio 
Singb, 'who wae in command of a hody of Durbar troops, 
co-operating with General Wliish in ^e siege of Mooltan 
yielded at last to “ Ills Other's awful male<Kctions",J and 
the genei’al disaffection of his Sikli officers and soldiers, 
and moved over to the enemy “with his whole camp. 
Being raudi distrusted by the Dd’svan Moohuj, Shore 
Singh soon left Mooltan, and became the leader in a new 
rebdlion, wliich assumed the most formidable dimensions. 
How can we account for this strange infatuation, reviving 
fanaticism in the bieaste of tliose most interested in the 
preservation of peace and good oi*der, and inciting tliem 
to levolt at the most inopportune moment, when their 
chance of success was desperate 1 

Three incidents mainl^ contiibute4 to stimulate the 
second Sikh war,—the exile of the Maharanee, the refusal 
to fix a day for the Maliarajah’s maiTiage, and the treat¬ 
ment of Sirdar Chuttur Singh. The equity and expediency 

• Fa^t, Pmjiivh, 1S49, pp. 243, 230. 

+ /6trf., p. 238, “ if 7 eipoctalkm is that tlie reUl »iU cither destroy 
himself ov be destroyed by his troops, before tbo nest mail ^oea out.” 
(June 22ud, 1848.) Pvyuul Fapeit^ 1840, p, 220. 

} A Ytar on ike Fwijavh Ft'oiUUr^ by M^or Jidwaidca, O.R, toI. ii, 
p. 448. 
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of all trliese nieafiuves may have seemed veiy defensible at 
the time, and may even now be asserted by those who 
took a part in them; but the question we fcave to con¬ 
sider is not so mucl:^ whether each or all of these mea- 
smes were wise and justifiable, as whether they were the 
work of the Britisli Government, acting, under Treaty, as 
the Guardian and Trustee of the infint Sovereign. If 
the rebellion was aggiuvated aird ejrtended by the policy 
of Biitish officers, approved and confirmed by the Gover¬ 
nor-General, opposed and deprecated by the Coui'icU of 



ponsibility from the autocratic head upon the consultative 
members, can no longer be m^tained. 

Of the Maharanee's bad intentions and incessant in¬ 
trigues against tlie Council of Hegency, tliere can be no 
doubt. But in her compulsory retirement at the country 
palace of Sheikhopoor, her evil influence was almost ex¬ 
tinguished ; and in May 1348, one of the most mischie¬ 
vous plots canied on in hei* name having been exposed 
and defeated, and the chief conapii'ators publicly executed, 
she would have been powerless, if left to her own devices. 
Two years after the annexation, Major Edwardes, who 
played su<^ a brilliant part in these events, and had the 
i)eet means of becoming acqumnted with the facts, and 
with the weightiest opinions bearing upon them, writes 
that “the Itoee Jhunda, who had more wit and daring 
than any man of her nation, was weary of scattering 
‘ambiguous voices’, and of writing incendiaiy epistles 
from Sheikhopoora to quondam viaxivais Her 

memory survived, for she was not a woman to be for- 

S tten; but her influence had followed her power, and 
ere was no longer a man found in the Punjaub who 
would shoulder a musket at her bidding."* 

It is perfectly clear that the strong measure of sending 
the Manaranee into banishment,—in feet imprisonment 
in exile,—was taken by the Resident, on his own judg¬ 
ment and authority, supported by the previously commu¬ 
nicated permission of the Governor-General, but contrary 

• A Ytar on th* Pvr\/anb FrontitTf vol. u, p 413. 
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to the advico of the Council of Regency. The Resident, 
in a despatch dated the 16 th May 1848, reports what had 
taken piace on the preceding day. 

“ MaliAiYkiiee JUuiicta ICIiorc, tlic mother of Mahnngali Dxileep 
^ingh, woi removed from tiie fort of Slieikhopoor, iy wy oi'dn-g, 
yosterflay aftoiiioon; and is now on her way nnder charge of an 
escort, to reroajpore.” 

“ Hot snmuiary banishment from tlie Puigaitb, and residence at 
iJenares, under Che aurveillauoe of the Crovemor-General'a Agent, 
anhjsot to such custody as will pievcnt all intngiie and cotre* 
spoitdeiice for the future, sums to nc the best course which we 
conld adopt.”* 

There ie not a word in the despatch to lead us to suppose 
that this step waa approved by the Cabirxet of Regency, 
or that they did an^ning more than act as “executive 
officers", and “do as they were bid." When relating any 
decision of importance, the Resident generally states that 
the Council “unanimously" agreed with him, or that they 
“yielded"; but in this case there is a signiiicant sQence 
on the subject of any discusaion in Council. 

We know that in August 1847, the Chiefs were “ de¬ 
cidedly averse to incur ^at they considered the odium 
of participating in effecting the SanisKment of the Maha¬ 
ranee", and in consequence of their olyections to sending 
her out of the country, her new residence was fixed at 
Sheikhopoor, only twenty miles from Lahore, t 

The ordei* for the Maharanee’s removal and banishment 
is signed by only three of the Council of Regency, and of 
these only one, R^ah Tei Singh, the Eaneas bitter per¬ 
sonal enemy, is a Sikh. The signature of Golab Singh, 
a mere youth and not a Counculor, is also attached, on 
behalf of his absent brother. Rajah Shere Singh, as if no 
means could be spared to fortify this document with the 
apparent concurrence of the Durbar. 

And although it is signed by three members of the 
Council, and by the brother of a fourth, it only puiporta 
to be issued, “ according to the advice of Sir rteaerick 
Oui-rie, Bd'ii., and Fak^r Nooi'-ooddcen", a Mussulman 

• 1848, p. 168. 

f 7&^., pp, 36 ftud 61. 
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Councillor, who, accompanied by two English ofReers, 
pereonally saw to the order being carried out.* 

The Resident himself seems to have bad some notion 
of the dan^rous excitement that might be caused by this 
strong and severe measure. “ A formal trial", he writes, 
'*of Mahaiaiali Runjeet Singh’s widow’would be most un¬ 
popular an<J hurtfrilto the ieelings of the people, "t Can 
tie have really suppo^ tliat ‘‘tliesummaiy banishment" 
of Runjeet Singns widow fix^in her son's dominions would 
he less unpopu&r ? But was there no alternative hut a 
formal trial 1 Why should the Ranee not have been put 
on her drfence, as she repeatedly demanded, in a private 
investigation ? There may have been another reason for 
avoiding a formal or informal trial, The Resident says 
tliere is no doubt in his mind that the Maharanee was 
“d«ply impliGat^" in “conspiracies for tampering with 
the sepoys, and maJang revolt and insurrection." But he 
adds:—“Legal proof M the delinquency of the Maharanee 
would not, pernaps, be obtainable."! She might have 
been acquitt^. 

The ftesident, however, declares that “this is not a 
time for us to hesitate about doing what may appear 
necessary to punish state offenders, whatever may be 
their rank ana station, and to vindicate the honour and 
position of the British Government", 

“ But," he continues, “while doing what we deem an 
act of justice and policy, it is not necess^ or desirable 
to do it in a way to exasperate the feelings of the wl- 
diery, and the Cliiefe, or people. We must bear in mind 
that the Maharanee is the mother of the Sovexei^, and 
the widow of our Ally, Maharajah Runjeet Sin^; and 
we must respect the feelings which they entertain re¬ 
garding the violation of the seclusion of females of high 
rank." 

“ I propose, (therefore 1) '*ihai theUahamw 

ht 3^\t to Benares und&' a guard: that she be 

allowed to take with her her jewels, and such of her pro¬ 
perty as she may immediately require, and her domestic 
servants ; and tfcat she be accompanied by the venerable 
Fakeer Noor-ood-deen," a Mahomedan, “the personal 

• 1949, p 828. J Ibid., p 168. J Ibid. 
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frieivlaiKl ftdviaer of the late Mahai'ftjali Runjeet Singli, 
and a person greatly respected by the Sikhs generally. 

“At Benares," the Resident suggests, “she should be 
subject to such s^uveilloiice and custody,” as will “pre¬ 
vent her bavins intercourse with paiiies beyond her own 
domestic ©stabnshment, and holding correspondence with 
any person, except tluwgh” the Governor-GenemVH 
Agent, Major Macgregov.* 

^ot a hint was dven to the Maharanee or lier attend¬ 
ants, either in tlie Resident’s note to her, or in tlie oider 
fi-om the Durbar, as to her destination. Ihe deputation 
were expressly forbidden to “use any deceit” to induce 
her to come away quietly, but they were “ to tell the 
Maharanee no more than was entered in thepf/ncann^t”, 
or order.t In obedience to these instructions, Lieutenant 
Lumsden refused to satisfy her request for information as 
to “whither she was to be esoorte3”4 

“ Happily,” reports the Resident, “there was not the 
slightest opposition; all was acquiescence and civility, 
from the ilaWanee downwards, wy prohaUy aomeirAaf 
indMCtd hy the execvtioxe which took ^dace a fi^o days 

In a subsequent letter, tlie Resident observes that he 
had anticipated “aAc %mild p\'o}xMy think slieMKia doonwd 
to the seme fate as h^r conjidentiai vakeel Moonskee Ounga 
Ram ",—who had been hanged a few days before. There¬ 
fore, the Rwident'e permission. Lieutenant Lumsden 
assur^ her Highness, “as the ]>arly Ifl the that 
“ ^e would be subjected to no injuiy or indignity”.j| 
T^us was tlie mother of the Soveieign, and widow of 
our ^y, huiried away into exile, under imminent terror 
of immediate execution, in charge of two English officers 
and a Mahomedan Chief, escorted by a strong guard. 
This wss the plan adopted bv the British authorities to 
avoid exasperating the Sikh soldiery and people, or 
offending “ the ieelbgs which they entertain as to the 
violation of the sedusion of females of high rank")! 

By the 10th Article of the Treaty of 16tli December 
1846, the Maliaranee was to receive an allowance of a lakh 


• Paperi, Punjaub, 1849, p. 169. 

4 /Wi.,p. 229. I Ibid.,p. 169. 
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and s. half of rupees 15,000) per annuna. On her first 
remov^ from lilior© to SheikRopoor, in August 1847, 
this stipend was reduced, in spit© of the Treaty, to forty- 
eight thousand rupees (£4,800), and after her deportation 
to Benares to twelve thousand rupees (£1,200; a vear. 
This second reduction was made in consid^tion of the 
fact that the Ranee was “ taking with her a veiy large 
amount of private property and jewels"'.* 

She was not allowed to remain in possession of her 
jewels and other “ private property" very long. On the 
30tli June 1848, b«ore her arrival at Beimres, the Resi¬ 
dent wiltes that a seizure lias been made of important 
corrMpondence which, “if genuine, and it seems impossi¬ 
ble it should be otherwise”, proves, “beyond a shadow of 
doubt”, the complicity of tlie Maliaranee Jliunda IQiore 
“in the late conspiracy, and in other intrigues and 
machinations”. Among tlie important correspondence 
seized at Ivaliore were “some original letters intended 
for the Maharanee, ^chich not delivereil, owing to her 
sudden removal”,—very conclusive evidence I—and ^so 
“ some copies of letters ad/hessed to still more con¬ 
clusive I In order “ to get hold of the originals of those 
lest described", the Resident requests that “the greatest 
care may be taken to secure all her property and papers”; 
and that Maharanee should emi oc smjectea to have 
her person, and those <f, her confidential slave women, 
sea^-ched by respeot^le females, appointed for that pur¬ 
pose by the Goyemor-General's A^nt”,t 

The news of tliese little courtesies, so eminently calcu¬ 
late to soothe tlie exasperated feelings of the Sikh 
Chieft^ns and soldieiy, so congenial to their uncivilised 
notions of the respect due to “ the seclusion of ladies cf 
high rank”, may possibly have created somewhat of a 
sensation when spread tluough the Punjauh. 

The Resident finther su^ested that “the confinement 
of the Maharanee, on reaching Benares, should be much 
more stringent th^ was at first intended”, and that “as 
a state prisoner, she should not be allowed to have the 
command of wealth, of which she has, hitherto, not 
scrupled to make use to accomplish purposes the most 
• Pffptfr*, Pvnjeui, 1849, pp, 179 mi 577. f P- 235. 
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treasonafcle, find to procure open violence and murder, 
and aecret aesassination/’* 

The Besident'e suggestions were carried out; the 
Ranee’s papers were all secured, but nothing treasonf^le, 
or of any importance, was foundt She was also deprived 
of all her jewels and valuables.^ 

The effect of the Maharanee's deportation upon tlie 
Sildi soldiery was instantaneous. The Resident himself 
writes as folfows to the Governor-General on the 25th 
May 1848. 

"The w\x>rt& from RAjah Slieve Singh’s camp eve, that the 
Khalsft soldiery, on liearing of tlie leoioval of the Mabarauoe, 
wete much disturbed; they said that she was the Mother of tlie 
Khalsa, and that, as she was gone, and die young Duleep Sinsh 
in our heods, they had no loagei- any one to fight for or uphold; 
tliat tlisy liad no mducement to oppose Moolraj : and if he came 
to attack them, ivould sdae the Sirdars and their officers, aud go 
over to hijn.”§ 

A promment place is given to this cause of gener^ dis¬ 
gust and indignation in Shere Singh's Manifesto. 

" It ia well k)wwn to all the inbabitaDts of the Pmijaub, to the 
whole o( the Sikhs, aud iu fact to the world at largo, with what 
oppi'easion, tyranny and undue violence, the Feiinghees have 
treated the widow of tlie great Maharajah Buujeet Singh, now in 
bliss.” 

"They have broken the Treaty by imprisoning, and sending 
airay to Hindostan, the Maharanee, the Mother of her peop]e.’’|j 

Dost Mahomed the Ruler of Cabool, in his letter to 
Captain Abbott, alleges this grievance as the chief cause 
of disafiection in tlie Punjaub. 

There can be no doubt that the Sikhs axe daily becomiog 
more and more diseoctented. Some have been dismissed from 
service, while others have been banielied to Eindostan, in par¬ 
ticular the mother of Maharajah Duleep Singh, who has been 

• /Wi, pp 2S5, 286, t 1849, pp, 268, 286. 

I Ibui.t pp. S63, 675. U may be added tbac the Maharanee was 
aftei*wards removed, for gitater aeeurity, to the fortress of Cbumir, bnt 
in a very few days a(l$r her arrival there she escaped in diaguise, on 
like 18th of April 1842, aud. took refuge iu Kepaul. lu 1668 she came 
to England to visit her son, the MAhaivijah Duleep Singb, and died in 
this country that yecu*. 

I PAl, p. 179. 1! iWd, p. 862, 
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iinpri^ned aod ill*treats. Such trecttmcnt 13 conaldei^d objec* 
tioQable hf all creeds, and both Jngb and low prrfer deatlu'** 

There can be little doubt as to the Mabajanee's inces¬ 
sant and malicious intrigues aiter her fixet removal to 
Sheikhopoor, and the reduction of the income guaranteed 
to lier by tlie Treaty. That she would have had uo 
scruple ill getting her great enemy Bajah Tej Singh’s 
throat cut if she could, and in damaging or (uagracing 
one or two other members of the Begency, may well be 
b^ieved. It yrtui only to he expected that every one 
who engaged in rebellion or conspiracy, should make a 
free u^ of her name, and profess to aht on her behalf, 
and with her sanction. But she is represented on all 
hmds as a remar^bly clever woman, and it appears 
highly improbable that she should have been so hlmd to 
Bntish power, so forgetful of recent lessons, so regardless 
of her eon^s interests, upon which her own future position 
entirely depended, as to provoke, with a divided country 
and dimm^ed resources, auother struggle between the 
Khal^ and the Company. It is utterly incredible. Not 
only is there no “ legal proof', as the "iUsIdent admits, 
but there is nothing to be found in the Blue Book which 
amounts to substantial evidence, or affords any moml 
grounds for concluding that she ever compassed or coun¬ 
tenanced Bucli a renewed struggle, before her removal to 
Benares. In exile and degSation, stripped of hw 
jew^, cash, and other property, deprived of her papers, 
forbidden to have an interview with any one, even with 
an English attorney, except in the presence of the 
Governor-General’s Agent,t she may very probably have 
plunged into deaerate plots of revenge, and opened 
a secret communication with the leading insurgents. 

The deportatiou and imprisonment or the Maharanee, 
declared by Lord Lalhousie to have been intended not 
only as a “precaution",but as a “punishment"J appears 
to me to have been a measure as impolitic as it was 
unjudicial. Whatever that lady’s crimes sn d conspiracies 
may have been,—and we have nothing to prove them 
but a mass of vituperative assertions,—it might have been 

• Papert, 1849, p. 512. t Uuf.y 1840, p. 575- 

i niH., pp. 575 , 578. 
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foreseen, and, doubtless, was foreseen and predicted by 
the Council of Begency. that her p^ecution would be 
ten times more provocative to the Sikhs, and more in¬ 
jurious to British honour and authonty, than her con¬ 
tinued intrigues could possibly have been. 

The Ranee's banishment was looked upon by aJl who 
were attached to Runjeet Singh's kingdom, at once as a 
national insult, and as a prelimina^ step to the dethrone- 

mentofherson, and the destruction of the State. 

Raiah Shore Singh was one of those of the 

E est note", whom, having first despatch^ towards 
tan with all the disposable troops of the Sikh Army, 
the Reddent recalled to receive the ominous intoctwn 
and warning that they must “put down the re^jJmn by 
their own means, as the only hope of saving their Uov^- 
merit-"* It was in his camp, as we have just seen, that 
the alarm and excitement fii'st rose, when the Maharanee s 
deportation from the Punjaub became knoTro. 

But Shere Singh had not only the disaffection of his 
own troops to contend with. A storm was bmwmg m 
another quarter. His father, Sirdar Chuttur Singh, the 
Nazim or Governor of the Hazara Province, began to ^ 
involved, in the month of July, in certain pe^onal dA- 
culties, to be described hereafter, which led him to fear 
that his own ruin, and that of Runjeet Smdi e kmg^m, 
were objects predetermined by the British autlioritie^ 
The old Sirdar kept up a regular correspondence with 
his son, Rajah Shere Singh, in the Camp at Moolton, and 
with his younger son, Golab Singh, at Lahore. He was 
probably, in common with the Sikhs in geneitd, some¬ 
what banned and disgusted by the Maharanee's exile, 
and other menacing incidents and rumours: and when 
his anxieties were redoubled by the dangere impending 
over himself, he thought of applying a test to the secret 
intentions of the fetish Government, to aacertsun 
whether the Treaty was to be broken,—whether the 
outi^ and rebellion of Mooltan weie to be visitod 
on the innocent Duleep Siugh. The wuthful Maharajah 
was betrothed to Siidar Chuttur Singh's daughter,— 
Rajah Shere Singh's sister. The Resident should be 
* rnpen , PttrtJaMh , 1840, pp. 187,140- 
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asked to £x a day for the marnage to take flace. If he 
coDsented, it would he a sign of oontinued friendship, and 
good faith : if there were any evasion or hesitation, it 
would be a proof of some sinister purpose. Major 
Edwaidee wht^ as follows to the Besident on the 28th 
July 1848 

" Vasbirclay eveidiig I'uijah Sheve Attaieewalla mo 
Co him n private iiiterviaw, rtt which he laid before me the 
wjislies of liis father, Siidar ClmCCiir Singh. 

" If ic is not your inteution tliat the nuptials of the Mahangah 
should be celebrated some time within the next twelve mouths, 
(he Sii'dar would wish to be cdlowed to lay aside the duties of liis 
llosara GoTSmiueut, and proceed on pilgrimage for two years; if, 
on the eoutrary, the marriage is to take place tliie year, Che Sirdar 
would suggest tliat, with your sanctiou, tlie Durbar should appoint 
iistrologeie,«oii the part of tlie Maltai'ajah, to dx an aueidoious 
montJi ELud day, in conjunction with other astrologers on tue part 
of the brida 

‘'Tlie aboN'sis the substance of the Rajah’s conversation; and 
lie earuesCly requestoil me to proeui'e liiin au answer from yon 
wi^in ten days. The I’e^^uest seeuts strange nt the present 
moment. The secret motives of men ai'e difhcidt to divine; but 
there can he no (question Chat an opiuion has gone very prevalently 
abroad, and been caiefully disseminated by the evil disposed, that 
tho British meditate declariug the Bunjauu forfeited by the I’eceut 
1 roubles and misconduct of the troops; and whether the Attaree* 
walla family have auy donbts, or not, upon this point tlieuiselves, 
it would, I til ink, lie a wise mid timely measure to give such 
public assurance of British good faitlt, and intention to adheie to 
the Treaty, ns would he involved in authoritative preparations for 
providing the youug Maharajah w’itji a Qneoin It would, no doubt, 
settle men’s minds greatly,”* 

The Resident returned a. veiy stiff official reply to this 
application,carefully avoidir^ any such “ aS8urB;noe'’, public 
or private, as Kajaii Shere wished to elicit, though 
enaeavouring to satisfy him witli common-place courtesies. 
He observes tliat “ all the ceremonies for affiancing being 
complete, it would, in common usage, rest witb the family 
of the bride to determiue the time when the actual cere¬ 
mony of marriage should take place”; but that “ of course, 
with reference to the position of the Maharajah, nothing 
canbedo^xe in thin cost uHth<nU the concnrx'tnce and ap 2 >TV’ 
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batim of the lUskhitJ’ He wiJl “consult, confidentially, 
the members of the Durban now at Lahore on the sub¬ 
ject of tJie time at which tlie marriage sliould be oele- 
trated", and Rajah Shore Singh may be assured that the 
British Government will only interfere “ to secure that 
all is done which may be best calculated to promote the 
honour and happiness of the Mahas'ajah, and of the bride 
and her family.’ 

And then come these portentous words;—“ I do not 
see how the proceeding with the ceremonies for the 
Maharajah’s nuptials cun he coiifidei-ed as indicative of 
any line of policy which the Gove^ytment may consider %i 
right to purtine now, or at any futui'e time, in reopeot to 
the administitition of the Punjauh, and it is, on that 
account, that I see no objection to the marriage being 
celebrated at such time, and in such manner,^ may be 
most satisfactory to the parties themselves, and the 
Durbar.”* 

Major Edwardes can now have had no doubt as to the 
views in fiivour at Head-quarters; aud, however cautiously 
. he may have communicate to Sbere Singh the substance 
of the Kesident’s answer, the Rajah and his fether must 
have felt henceforth but little hope that the Sovereignty 
of Duleep Sbgh woiild be allowed to survive the sup¬ 
pression of the actual revolt. The lees Major Edwardes 
swd on the subject, tlie more they must have been 
alarmed. 

Major Edwardes says: “Unhappily the full meaning 
of the application did not appear/'t It must have ap- 

C eared clearly enough to the Resident by the light of 
[ajor Edwaxdes’s own lucid explanation, which we have 
just quoted. The cold and studied r^ly indicates that 
the question was fully understood. And by the aid of 
their other informants at Lahore, where Rajah Shere 
Singh’s brother, Golab Singh, had access to the Retident, 
we may be sure that the fUll meaning of the reply to 
their urgent application was understood by the two Sikh 
Chieftains. The Resident would not idmit that the 
Maharajah’s marriage was a matter of political signifi- 
• Papet-t, Fur\}Aul, 1849, pp. S72, i7X 
t A year OH ihf Pivmifi', vul. u, p. 448. 
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c&Dce, or public coasequence; and lie would cot promife 
to take any immediate steps to Have a day £xed for its 
celebration. “ Of course, nothing can be done without 
tlie concurrence and approbation of the Resident", but 
" he will consult the Durbar confidentially." 

Just at the time when Sirdar Chuttur Singh must hare 
rec^ved the news from his sons of the negative result of 
his test, he was himself falling into great straits. 

Sirdar Chuttur Singh was tlie Naaim, or Governor, of 
the Haaara Province, inhabited by an armed Mahomedan 
population,—“warlike and difficult of control",*—who 
entertained a hitter and bigoted hostility to all who bore 
the name of Sikh. Under Ruiyeet Singh's Grovernraent 
the Province had never been e&ctually settled, and the 
revenues were only occasionally collected by a militair 
expedition. Captain James Abbott, one of the Resident's 
Asistants,t was appointed to aid and advise the Sikh 
Governor in the execution of his duties. Very soon after 
the outbreak under Dewan Moolraj at Moolton, Capt^ii 
Abbott became impressed with the belief that Chuttur < 
Singh was *'at the head of a conspiracy for tire expulsion 
of the English fiom the Punjaub, and was about to head 
n crusade against the British forces at Lahore. From 
that ^e ^ptaui Abbott took up his abode at a place 
thirty-five miles distant from Chuttur Singh’s resideuoe,§ 
ai\d '‘shut liimself out from all personal communication” 
with his colleague.|[ “The constant suspicion", writes 
the Resident, “with which Captain Abbott regarded 
Sirdar Chuttur Sipgh, seems to have, not unnaturally, 
estranged that Chiei from him."t 

The Blue Book afffirds ample materials for balancing 
the antecedent probabilities in this case. Nearly a year 
before his difierences with Cliuttur Singh commenced, the 
Resldeirt, Sir Henry Lawrence, had wtten of Captain 
Abbott to the Govemor-Generel in these terms:—“ Cap- 
tm Abbott is an excellent officer; but he is too apt to 

• TVywj, Ainjwtti, 1840, p. 18. 

t Difttiogtiiebed before that paiiod for liU euterprialug Journey to 
KhivA, well deecnbed by bio own pen, now a General nud C.B. 

X Puiijaaby J849, p. S?9. | Ilnd., p. 279, 
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take gloomy views of questions. I think he has unwit¬ 
tingly done Dewan Jowala Sahaee injustice." Of this 
Dewan Jowala Sahaee Sir Henry Lawrence adds, “ I only 
kiiow one better Native, According to the light he lias 
enjoyed, the times lie has lived in, and the scliool in 
wm<Si he has been brought up, he is a respectable, as lie 
is assuredly an able, man."* 

On a later occasion, the succeeding Resident, Sir Fred¬ 
erick Currie, shows us Captain AbWt Ming into the 
same hasty and unfounded suspicions of another Sikh 
Chief, Jhunda Singh. 

“ Soon afWi* the defectiou of a poitioii of tlie Cljiutumcet lleid- 
luetiC of HoTsa which foiined a pare of Siiclar JImuJa Siit^i’s 
Brigade (ou wliioh occasion the Suxlar’s coridnct wes opvii to no 
wrtof suspicion), Captain Abbott wrote of Jhimda Singh as ouo 
uoanecteil wItJt the extensive hand of cou^nitttoi'S whom he OOii- 
sideiud os leagued to aid tlie Hooltan I’ebolliou. 

“ Upon tliflt occasion I exjdaiued to Oiptaiu Abhott, tliat if liia 
opinion of Sirdar Jliunda Singh's cliaaffecUou rested on the focU 
lid had mencioued, it was without due (ouiidadou; for that the 
Sudan Imd closely and scrupulously obeyed my orders in sveiy stoi> 

he liad taken."t 

Besides these two particular instances cf Captun 
Abbott’s special in£nuity, we dad iu the Blue Book the 
Resident’s judgment on that officer’s general capacity as 
a political detective, professing to observe the objure 
symptoms of a nascent insuireotion. 

“ Hia Lordslup will have observed a very ready dispotition on 
tLa part of Captaiu Abbott to believe tlic reports that are bronght 
to bim of conspiraciea, treasons, and plots, suspicion of eveiybcuy, 
lav and near, even of Lis own servants, and a conviction of the in¬ 
fallibility of his own conclusions, whicli is not sliakcn by finding 
time after time that they are not verified-”^ 

Who, on the other hand, was Sirdar Chuttur Singh, so 
unfortunately associated with this perverse coadjutor? 
The Resident tells us that he was “an old and infirm 
man, the ftither-in-Iaw of the Maharajah, with more at 
stake than almost any man in the Putgaub'’.| 

“ Sirdar Chuttur Singh Is a wily old Chief of Ruiyoot Singh's 
lime, who b&a been concerned in his dny in many treacherous pro- 

• Pvjijotii, p. 30. t 1040, p. 328. 
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ccediiigs, aiid is tbo ( 20 u(iJential friend ot MaliarajaL Gokb Siogb; 
bill lie is now iniirin and in ill bealcb, and bas obtaiued mucli 
wealth, and an houoiimble position iu tbo piaeoiit admin Utration, 
wldle bis dauglitaris tlielxtrotbed wife of tlie yonngMabai’ajsb 
of lAliora/'* ^ 

"Mr. Jobii Lowreiice, in a piivale letter leceivwt yesterday, 
wriliiig of biui, ajwe, ‘I wiunot, iu any way, accomit for Cbuttur 
Kiogb’s coiniiict; I alivays looked on him ns u Itavtidess old fool 
Tic is, moreover, now very iufim, and snflcrs umcli from, clii'onio 
iU8case.”f 

In another despatch he obsei-ves :—“ Sirdar Chuttw 
Singh and his sons wei^e raised to their present position 
by the arrangements of Lieutenaait-Colonel Lawrence, 
with tlie approbation of the Britisli Goyerninent. The 
ftimily is unpopular witli the Chiefe and tlie old adlie- 
rente of Runjeet Singh, as being upstarts, and the crea¬ 
tures of British Govemineutk They are unpopular 
with the army, • • • mid they have no weiglit 
with the people.’ 

In the midst of the ngitation caused tliroughout the 
Puiijaub by the delay aua unceitainty following the first 
successes of Major Edwardes against the Dewan Moolraj, 
Captain Abbott received intelligeuce, upon which he 
placed reliance, tliat the Brig^e of Durbar tro^s sta¬ 
tion^ at Pukli, near the residence of Sirdar CKuttur 
Singh, had determined on marching either to Mooltan or 
to Lahore, to join in the insurrection- So far as can be 
gathered from the Blue Book, his information sliowed 
that a portion of the force was in an excited and dis¬ 
affected state; but Captain Abbott himself reports that 
the officers “ did not countenance the meo in the move", 
that they “ made a show of putting down the mutin 3 r", 
and that tliey fired “two successive salutes”, in honour 
of the “two victories of Lieutenant Edwardes”. He also 
states that the Golundauz or Artillerymen, and the 
Zumboorchees, or camel-gunners, were “disinclined to 
the move”.§ Thus the disaffection, by his own account, 
was by no means general or decided. Nothing whatever 
appears to prove uiat Sirdar Chuttur Singh promoted or 
approved the misconduct of the evil-disposed among the 
Sikh troops- 

♦ J^ojKTt, Pw'Jaub, 1P49, p. 286. 
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Captain. Abbott, however, had satbded himself that 
Chuttur Singh was at the head of a vast conspiracy, and 
was about to march j^on Lahore at the head of il\ the 
Durbar troops in Hazara. During the first week of 
August 1848, without any warning without any ooinmu- 
nlcation with the Governor of the Province, Sirdar Chut¬ 
tur Singh, without any intimation to his own official 
superiors, Captm Abbott roused the armed Mahomedan 
peasantry, over whom he had obtained great influence, 
and closed the passes by which the Brigade Btatloned at 
Pukli could descend into the plains. On the $tli of 
August “ the mountaineers assembled in great numbers, 
and surrounded the town of Hurripore”, where Sirdar 
Chuttur Singh was residing. The Sirdar was induced, 
as a natural movement of self-defence, to order the de¬ 
tachment of troops, whicli was stationed for the pro¬ 
tection of the town, to encamp on the esplanade under 
the guns of the fort.* Colonel Canora, an American, 
who had been for some yeais in the Sikh service, refused 
to move out of the mty to the new position with the 
battery of Artilleiy under his command, unless by Cap- 
Udn Abbott’s permission. Sudar Chuttur Singli “ re- 

E sated his orders, saying that Captain Abbott could not 
now the peril th^ were in from the threatened attack 
of the armed popioTation, who could easily seize the guns 
where they were'’.t Canora not only refused to obey 
these orders, but loaded two of liis guns with double 
chaiges of ^pe, and “ standing between them with a 
iight^ poriSre in his hajid, said be would fire upon the 
first man who came near".} Sirdar Chuttur Shigh sent ‘ 
two companies of Sikh In^try to take possession of tlie 

E . Colonel Canora first cut down one of his own 
•Idars, or Sergeants, who had refused to fire upon, the 
Infantry, and then applied the matelj himself to one of 
the guns, which missw fiie. At that moment he was 
struck down by musket shots from two of the Infantry 
soldiers. After his fall, and before he expired, be is s^d 
to have killed two Sikh officers with Lis aouble barrelled 
pistol. § 


* 1849, p. 279. 

J Ibid., pp. 287 Aud 303, 


t /bid., p. 280. 

I Ibid, pp, 280, 801, 803. 
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Captain Abbott calls this most justifiable and unavoid¬ 
able liomicide, “an atrocious deed", “a cold-blooded 
murder, as base and cowardly as that of Pesbora Singli",* 
and about Chuttur Singb having “ determined upon 
the murder" of Colonel Ca^iora.t 

Tbe Resident, in several letters to Captain Abbott, 
having received both bis account of the afiau* and that oi 
Sirdar Chuttur Singh makes the following sound and 
sensible observations:— 

" Tlie deatli of Comiuelan Oanorn is stated, both by tlio Sirdar 
awd yourself, to hft''e been occasioued iu consequence of hU dis¬ 
obedience of tlio reiterated orders of the Nasiin, and his having' 
ofTered viohuit opposition to those whom the Governor, after many 
remonstrances witii the Conunedau, aeut to enforce his orders. 

" I cannot at oil agree with you os to the diameter you assign 
to this traosaotion. Sirdar Chuttur Singh was tlie Governor of 
tlie province, military and civil, and the officers of the Sikh army 
were bound to obey him, the responsibility for his ordeia resting 
with him. Taking the worst pdeeible view of the case, I know 
uot how you can chareveUrise it as ' a cold-blooded murder, as base 
aud cowar^ fvs that of Pesliora Singli.’t 
“ It is c lea r that whatever may have been tl;e intention of tlie 
Pukll Biigade, no overt act of rebellion was coiumitted by them 
till the initiative was taken by you, by cnlliug out the armed 
peasantry and surrounding the Brigade in its cantonment. It 
seems, also, that tlie armed peasants were threatening Hurripore, 
before the Nazim ordered the guns out of the town, to the open 
space between the iovt and tbe city. 

" I have given you no autliority to raise levies, and organise paid 
bands of soldiers, to meet an emergency, of tlie oocurrence of 
which I have always been somewhat sceptical 

It is much, I tliiiik, to be lamented tliat yotr have kept tbe 
Nazim at a distance from you; have resisted bis offers and sug¬ 
gestions to be allowed bimself to reside near you, or to have his 
eon, Ootar Siugb, to represent him at Shir wan; and that you have 
Judged of the purposes, and feelings and fidelity of the Nasini 


* Pap^, Punjavby p. d02. Peshora Siugb, one of several pretendeia 
to the throne of the Punjaub, was iu open rebellion against ^e Lahore 
Oovernineot in March when he was captured by the troops under 
Chuttur Singb, and put to death hi prison by order of tbe bLaieter, 
Jovabir Siugb, tbe Mobamnee's brother, Chuttur Singh does not seem 
to have l>eeu to blame—Trotter's HiMorpo/ India from 1844 to 1862, 
vol, i, p 42. . t I<tfn, p 811. 

i Pc^evty Pni^fatib, 1840, p 318. 
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and the troops, from tbe reports of spies aiiJ inforarers, very pro¬ 
bably intarest^ in mlsrepreseuting toe voiX state of affairs. 

" ffone of the accounts tlmt have yet been made justifies yon in 
calling? tbe defith of Commedan Canora a murder, nor in asserling 
that it was pitmaditeted by Sirdar Ubutlnr Singh. That matter 
Jias yet to be investigated.''* 

OliuttTJT Siiigh was eventuaJiy goaded into open rebel¬ 
lion. Captain Abbott Ijaviiig predicted his treason, took, 
with perfect good faith, the best measures to prove his 
prediction true. Havuig played an aggressive part, and 
forc^ Chuttur Singh “ to take liis line ,+ Capt^n Abbott 
acted witli ability and ener^; and though lie could not 
accomplish the task he had aesigued himself, that of de¬ 
stroying the Sikh tioops by means of the Mahomedan 
mountaineers, lie maintainAd a defensive position in 
Hazara till the end of the -w^. When Chuttur Singh 
had committed himself beyond retreat by a series of acts 
of contumacy and hostility. Captain Abbott's provocative 
policy was tossed over and consigned to oblivion. Bat 
there is noting whatever in the Blue Book to show that 
^e Resident ever saw reason to withdraw or modify his 
opinion that “the initiative was taken" by Captain Ab¬ 
bott. Tbe insurrection in Hazara was, in feict, originally 
an insurrection of the Mahomedan peasantry, with the 
object of eicterminating the Sikh trooM and Governor, 
instigated and promote by a British Qfficer.I 

It is interestmg to observe the spirit in which Captain 
Abbot devised and prosecuted his offensive operations. 
It goes very fax to explain the powerful influence whicli 
lie obtained^ over the mnatical M^omedans of the Hazara 
Hills- Besides money, he gave them what they most 
coveted, an opportunity of revenge and triumph over the 

• Popei-t, PMjauh, 1849, p. 818. t Urtif., p. 333. 

X It ia worthy of oote that, at th« end of tbe caenpeign, Abbott 
aloue, who bad held bU lonely post at Kara from first to last, wua un¬ 
fairly stinted of tbe bonours due to bia sokaowledgod worth,” vben 
ISdwardsB, Lake, Tftylor aud. Herbert vei'e decorated and promoted.— 
Trotter^s liutwy of India front 1844 to 1863, vul. i, p. 312. "Tbe 
galiaot Abbott, who bad d^euded tbe fortress of Kara agolust fearful 
odds, down to the eloee of the oampaign, mss uiTidiouely refused the 
honour due to hie diuiaguiebed ctfurie and encoees.”—MarehmauSj 
of India (Lougroana, 1887), toL in, pt 350, Stm^ody appred- 
Ried hie eervjcoe justly, if Loid DiilhOHSlc did not. 
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idoiatroue i^ikhs, the obstinate pereecutora of the Mus¬ 
sulman faith I quote from Captfun Abbott’s own des¬ 
patches. 

“ I aflsciubled tho ChiefB of lla^am ; o):plAlued wimt had hap- 
pcjiwi, and called upon them hy tlw incuiory of tlieii murdered 
parenls, frieiKli aail volativos, to rise, and aid mo in destx-oying the 
Sikh ft>rce5 in detxvU, T ia?ucd jhwwumi to this effect thisjngh- 
out tho laud, and umrehe*! to a atioiig poeitiou.”* 

“ 1 have placed a force in the Max^ailla Pass to destroy rertaub 
Singh’fl IbJgimcnt, should it refuse to tiiru l)ack at any reiterated 
onloaa’'+ 

“ I Ixaa'C oidered out tluj aiuicd peaaautiy, and will do my heat 
to destroy tho Sikh 0 Tmy."{ 

"Tlie Sirdar sent me 210 iiitoUigeuce of this cold-blooded murder, 
aa base aard cowardly as his murder of Peslxora Singh, but on find¬ 
ing it coiifiniied by eye-witnesses, aud tiiat the Sirdar had thus 
idendfiotl hiuiself with the mutineers iu Pukli, I ordered all the 
Chiefs of Hasaitt to rise, and, in every way, harass and molest 
those wlio should support him.”§ 

It must be meixtioned tlxat there were no mutineers 
in Captain Abbott had no informatioir of any¬ 

thing like a mutiny; he was acting merely on tie 
rumours of a secret confipiracy, brought or written to 
him, from a distance of thirty-five miles, by spies and in¬ 
formers. No overt act had been committed before lais 
own hostile movements. His own letters prove that 
before the unfortunate Canora's death, there was nothing 
apparent or even alleged agsdnst Sirdar Chuttur Singh 
that required investigation. He presses matters on to a 
climax. 

' I left Shirwau for ft position nearer the new tlieatie of opera- 
tious, the foot of the Guudgurk mountame,—terrible to the Sikhs 
for three most bloody and disastroxis defeats, ffom numbers not 
oae-fourth of their own. It is within sight of Hurripore, and may 
be called the throne of Haaara, as here I have at my back the 
bravest and most loyal of the population, and my orders are batter 
obeyed than ftoni any other locality.’!! 

rrom this “throne”, he sent to Hurripore, and sum¬ 
moned Chuttur Singh to^ve up “the murderers”, as he 
called them, of Colonel Canora, snd to comply with “ft 
schedule of demands'’. 

• Pewri, Fmjauh, 18*9, p. 311- + iW., p. 306. 

X p. 801- § /itrf., p. 302. II niJ., p. 30S. 
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" T Ita^e }^ve]i liim end I tO'iu 011*0 w moioing for decision. Zf 
)ie then refuse the terms, I sUUI be satisfied toat it is not mere 
fOerm about Mcusolf from the population of Heaara, but a sense of 
detected guilt> and conseexuent desperation, rrbicL has led to this 
2*ebellious eoaduci If he comply, tfu country netd not be ravagtdy 
nor the army destroyed, and his conduct may be made the subject 
of Wal inrestigatiou. 

Pukli firigadd is atill in limbo. It is unfortunate tliat 
the Fubll Brigade pt intelligence of my poeseesion of tliat pass 
in time, as.incdl preJxihility U vo\dd have Icon destroyed, it 
never actually narcbed, J am rehictiuit to order it to be destroyed, 
until in motion.”* 

Here is another di^nct adinieslon, out of his own 
mouth, that no overt act had been committed. It wae, 
in hia tfWn opinion, “unfortunate”, that these obstinate 
Sikhs would not mutiny, or march to Xahore, in time. 
He was “reluctant” to have them “destroyed” in their 
quarters, because they had not moved. Yet he had 
already ordered the armed peasan*try to “destroy tlie 
Sikh army", and “to harass and molest, in every way'*, 
those who supported the Governor of the Province. 

In another place Captain Abbott declares that the 
“murder” of Oanora “formed the break in the ice of deep 
and silent treachery, so long cfiin'ied on mth a smiling 
face*\^ —acknowledging, in fact, that, before that unhappy 
event, he had nothing to bring against Chuttur Singh ex¬ 
cept vague rumours of conspiracy. As the Rodent 
wrote to him:—“There is no proof of misconduct bi^re 
the raising of the armed popuiation, and his plea is, ^t 
all that he has done since, has been of a defensive cha^ 
racter."i 

More than once Capt^i Abbott betrays his conscious¬ 
ness that he had ^ven Chuttur Singh good cause for 
alarm, and for the precautionary measures whidi were 
bringing them into collision, “t wrote to the Sirdar,” 
he says, “insisting upon the instant surrender of the 
murderers of this loyal and gallant officer, and the re¬ 
turn of the troops to their cantonments, promising, upon 
these conditions, to settle all disturbances in the oountry’','^ 
^-a pretty plain admission that the distiubances in 
Hazara were all of his own making- 

• Papsrt, Pwi^ub, 1649, p. 303. 

t Ihid.,p. 313. 


t /hid, p. 6U. 
I /frwi, p. 30J. 
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“ H«” (Cliuttui* SiiigbJ “s^ that Cwica'a wbs ciigtiged to join 
the peasauta in pUindtning ffutripore. He"—evidently Conora— 

” know iiotliing whatever of wlint was passing aiuoogat the people 
of tlie country, and nunx ifuin once ex^rosud mixictp lesl ihc twn 
gJiouJd be ptwwrrai* 

If tiie mtuderew of Colonel CaJwm are snrreiidere<l to me for 
judgment, aud tbo ti’oops sent 1iack to tlieiv several centonmeots, 
I iwi, insioHilj/, irdiicc the cowiiry to 41$ forraer jMv/bunrf tran^ 

Theie is an occasional inconsistency, amoxmting almost 
to incoherence, running through Oapt^n Abbott’s reports, 
in spite of his bold and confident doings. For instance, 
after declaring hie intention of “ destroying the Silch army 
in detail”, and “harassing and molesting' everyone who 
should support the Governor, he complains of that per¬ 
sonage having ezpressed alarm at the rising of the armed 
peasantry, and having written in “ a tone of virtuous 
indignation”, under a “pretence of extreme peril from a 

S % whom tuo of my chnfn'txsatpei" (messengers) “wowW 
in ikrtft day^’-X As if it were very liWy that 
either the Mahomedan population on. the one side, roused 
by appeals to their “murdered parents’', and to the 
“ blooay defeats’' they had formerly inflicted on the 
Sikhs” or the Sikh Governor and troops, on the other, 
alarmed by tlie sudden insurrection, would interpret 
Capt^ Al^bott’s exterminating orders and proclama¬ 
tions with all that moderation and reluctance, and all 
those conditions and qualifications, with which he pro¬ 
fesses to have tempered them 1 
The Besident had too much good sense end experience 
to look upon the calling up of these fanatical mountaineers 
as a mere demonstration, which Captain Abbott could 
easily keep in hand, and settle at any moment with “ two 
of his cXuprawces”. He very properly calls it “a 
momentous ousiness’', and tells t6e Governor-General, 
“I have pobted out to him how much easier it is to 
raise, than to allay a power thus brought into action, 
and impelled by religious antipathies, and feelings of 
loi^-oherished £atred”.|| 

The Resident writes to Captain Abbott that both of 

• Papn-i, i’itflyotti, 1S40, p. 303. t Pbid.. p. 304. 

X Tbid., p. 80*. I Anfe, p. 110. || l^npert, Pnnjanh, p. 279. 
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Sirdar Chuttur Singh’s sons, Kajah Share Singh, at 
Mooltan, and Golab Singh, at Lahore, complai!i tliat 
their lather hua been “ betrayed into misconduct by mis- 
tniet, engendered by your withdrawal of your oon£!dence 
from him, and declared suepicions of his fidelity, and by 
fear at the Maliomedau population having been raisei, 
M he believed, for his deatruction and that of the Sikli 
army,"* 

what Chuttur Singh believed, was the exact truth, 
Captun Abbott Kiniself tells us so repeatedly, He speaks 
of “arousing a liigh -spirited people to ^e work oi des¬ 
truction, "t The 'Slahomedan population was raised by 
him “ to destroy the Sikh army", and to “ liamss and 
molest" everyone who should support the Sikh Governor. 

The Heaideat on the 19tli August 1848, ^vrites to 
Captain (afterwards General) John Nicholson, who, under 
his instructions, was endeavouring to arrange mattei-fi, 
and bring all parties to their bearings, as follows :— 

"We must Iwftt in mind that, whatever may have leoii siippoeod 
to have been the purpose ot tlie Pukll Brigade aud the ^rdar, m 
overt act ^vas ecmniitted hy either until the Brigade was stir- 
rounded In Oahu lid ia, and Humporo w*ns tlirsntcned hy tho 
MrJioniedan tribes, of whose jutTpoae no notioo had been given 
by C&ptAiit Abbott to Sirdar Chnttuv Singli, the Ooveiiior of tlie 

Province Tho initiative was clearly taken by Captain Abbott,_ 

1 do nut Bsy unnecessarily, but it was so taken ; and tlie Nssim 
now pleads that he was acting for the prcUuClon of liimself and 
the troope committed to him, and also of tlie countiy under his 
government, in celling the regimente from Haasan Ahdaland the 
other cantonments.’t 

Captain Nicholson writes bock to the same effect, and 
suggests “ a full pardon to the Sirdar for all tliat lias 
occurred ,"§ 

At this time, and even on previous dates, Captain 
Abbott’s inflaromatory language exaggerates and raiste- 
preeente what he cafis the " crimes Chuttur Singh. 
He writes to the Resident, on the 13th August, that 
Chuttur Singh'is ‘'exciting to mutiny the hulk of the 
Sikh army, and calling upon the Jummoo Prince ’’ (the 
Rajah of Cashmere) " to invade the country," “ Last 

* Papers, 18*9, p 296. t Jhul., p. 309, 

} Ibid., p 812. § Ibid., pp, 308, 309. 
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night 1 intercepted letters from Sirdnr Chuttur Singli to 
MnhArajah GoLeb Sin^ ’* (of Cashmere), “ the ^Rajahs 
Jowahir Singh and iUmbeer Singh " (GoUb Sii^h’s 
nephew and eon), “and others, entreating the ala of 
four Jummoo Re^ments.”* 

"What be calls “exciting the Sikh an^ to mutiny", 
was, as admitted by the Iteai^t and Captain Nichol¬ 
son, sending for the Regiments from the neighbouring 
cantonments for the protection of himself and the troops 
against the insu^eut Mahomedans. As for the inter¬ 
cepted letters, they are the best evidence of the Sirdar's 
innocence at that period, for, oontmning no treasonable 
matter, or Obtain Abbott would have been sure to men¬ 
tion it, and being couched, as he says, “in a tone of 
virtuous indignation", they, also, were simply aimeals for 
aid, written under the imuence, as Captam mcbolson 
8^, of “ terror and anxiety."t 

When the news of Chuttur Singh’s movements first 
reached Mooltan, his son, K^ab Sbere Singh “ discussed 
the matter with me”, said Major Edwaides, to whom 
Shei e Singh showed the letters received bis father, 
“ with great good sense, and pat it to me, whether all 
that his father had done to oppose the M^lkias” (the 
insurant peasantry) “ was not perfectly natural and ex¬ 
cusable, on the suppomfion that he was innocent of the 
plots suspected hy Cwt^ Abbott. * No roan', he said, 
‘ will allow himself to be killed without a struggle. 

The insurmountable obstacle, as Captain NiSioIson at 
once perceived, was the death of Colonel Canora, and 
the requisition for the men who shot him. Chuttur 
Singh bad rewarded these men on the spot, a very 
natural proceeding in his position and with bis notions, 
but which, he f^, fixed upon Him the stigma of the 
murder, if such it was to be considered hy the English 
authorities. “ He has ifigntifix^ himself with the mur¬ 
derers in paying them for their bloody work", wrote 
Captain Abbott to the Re^dent.§ It is perfec^y ob¬ 
vious that if Chuttur Singh had taken a step towards 
giving up those men to ^^t they and thmr comrades 

• Papa% 1349, p S04. t /Wd, P. 808. 

t p m $ /«i., p 811 . 

C 
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would liave supposed to be certwn death, he would 
not merely have sacrificed his own honour uselessly, 
—for there was no secret about his having rewarded 
them,—but it would in all probability have brought on 
an immediate mutiny, to which he would himself have 
Men the first victim. 

The Eesident seems to have had a general idea that 
the principal difficulty of the case was concentrated on 
this point. “After tie death of Canora", he writes to 
the Government, “ the Sirdar thought himself com¬ 
promised irretrievably, it would w)pear, with us.”* 

M^or (now General Sir) Geo^e Lawrence, also 
writes:—“He” (Chuttur Singh) “is anxious to come 
to terms, but fears he has committed himself too hi to 
admit of his obt^ing them.'t 
We are not surprised to find that he could obtain no 
terms fiom Capt^ Abbott. That officer refused to see 
Chuttur Singh, who offered to wmt upon him, if assured 
of a free pardoii. “ I declined this; thought it (|ulte 
impossible that we should meet amicably, until I know 
the sentiments of Government upon his conduct-^t 
"I gave him yesterday”, writes Captain Abbott to tiie 
Resident, “a statement of my demands, vis., the suirendev 
of the murderers for judgment, and an order to the several 
Regents to return to ^eir duty.”? 

But IVom the Resident we might have expected a more 
even-handed procedure, and a more impaitiel arbitrament. 
Satisfied that the death of Canora, even according to Oap- 
ttin Abbott’s version, was not a murder, he might surely 
have dealt more judiciously with that “ insurmountable 
obstacle”, the pereropto^ demand for the surrender of 
“the murderers” into (5aptain Abhottis hands. Per¬ 
ceiving “ clearly” that “the initiative” had been taken 
^ Captain Abfcott, he might surely have offered Sirdar 
dkuttur Singh a full pardon, conditional on his proving 
the ^ea that he had resorted to none but d^ensive 
measures, and had acted only “ for the protection of 
himself and the troops”, when they were hemmed in by 
the insurgent mountaineers. 

• Papers, PvnjaHh, 1849, p, 280. 

I /«(?., p. 811- 


t Ibid., p. 291. 
I Ibid, p 806. 
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No such offer wae loAde to Cbuttur Singh. No such 
offer was proposed or sanctioned bj the Resident. No 
one told the oikh GoTeraor that the Resident had hj no 
means decided hastily, like Obtain Abbott, that Canora 
had been foully murdered. No hint was that any 
question or dispute between him and Captain Abbott 
covdd poeeibly be open to invesdgation. No promise 
was XD^e to Chut^ Singh but that of his me; no 
terms were offered him but those of implicit submission 
to Oapt^ Abbott, agsunst whose a^r^ion he com* 
plsunei, and with ihese terms was cotmled the intima¬ 
tion be was dismissed from his wyemment, and 
that his landed property would be confiscated t 

Captain Nicholson declared that 8ird^ Chuttur Singh’s 
conduct was the result of “ terror and anxiety”,* and he 
never deviated from that opinion. He told the Resident 
that the demand for the men who killed the unfortunate 
Commandant of Artillery would prove ‘*an insurmount¬ 
able obstacle”, and that Chuttur Singh would never 
accede to any terms'’ hut “a free pardon.” Yet on re¬ 
ceiving ovetiuree from Chuttur Singh, he “ insisted, as 
a, preliminary, on the ArtiUeTT Commandant’s murderers 
being ^ven up.”t And on tbe 20th August he wrote 
to the Resident as follows:— 

" CoDSidering bow extremely dewahle it is tbat matters sbould, 
if poseiUe, he peaceably arraABod, belienng, aUo, tbat the Sirdar’s 
coimuct of late, though heinous in many nspecta, had its on^% 
in fear, I have taken epoo myself the responsihiUty of offenng 
liiin the foUowicg terms, whiob, whether he accept (as Jbunda 
Singh seems to think be wfil) or not, I hope will meet your 
approval, vve—That if the Sirdar immediately come info me, and 
send back the troops to their pos^ I goaxantee hia life and iasut^ 
(hononr) “ bung spared; / setCAer fkaraniee Au J^tuimskip nor 

Ai$ JftfiJutr, vAieAy I Aow tafiinviM U Ain he cannot a^ect 
to he alioved to retain. 

" AH things consider^, 1 &n8t you will agree with me, that tlie 
loss of the Nisamnt and ^ bis Jammer will be a suffident punish¬ 
ment, and that I have acted rigb% in ofTeni^ these terms.”^ 

This severe sentence, without trial and without judg¬ 
ment, was instantly, hy return of post, “entirely approved, 

• Ptfper»t Unf^Mhf 1849, p 808. 
t 7Krf., p 284. 5 TM., p 295. 
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confiimed and ratifiedby^e liesideut, m a letter dated 
the 28rd August, to Captwn Nicholson.* 

Yet on the very day, the 2Srd Auwet, on which the 
Resident " confirmed and ratified" tTie degradation of 
Chuttur Singh and t)\e resummon of his estates, he 
wrote as foSows to Major Edwardes ;—“ Lieutenant 
Nicholson and Major Lawrence, with the best opportu* 
nities of judging, entirely concur witl; me that the 
Sirdar*6 conduct is owing more to bis distrust and fear 
of Captain Abbott's feelings and intentions towards him' 
self and the troops, than to any other cause, "t He had 
previously remarked, in a letter to the Commander-m- 
Chief“ Lieutenant Nicholson doc$ not eecm to know 
the manner of CommMxdant Canora'e death: he calk it 
ft murder, and says tliat he understands Sirdar Clmttur 
Singh he^ed the party tliat killed him."{ And on the 


the Resident wrote to Captain Abbott, disapproving of 
much cf his conduct, pronouncing it to have been "far 
from judicious", and that he was not justified "In calling 
the death of Commedan Canora a munder."§ 

On the 6th September the Resident writes to Govern- 
menthave promised him" {Chuttur Singh) "merely 
life, and an honourable investigation into hie conduct.’^|| 
How could tliat be "an honourable investigation", which 
was preceded by the infiiotion of heavy penalties ? The 
Sirdar was not even told that, if he succeed in clearing 
• himself, these penalties would be remitted. 

When Chuttur Singh found that his appeal to the 
President and the Durbar was fruitless; that Captain 
Abbott's proceedings were not disavowed, or, to his luiow- 
ledge, dmpproved; and that no terms were ofiered to 
him but bsj^ life, what could he think but that he had 
been marked down as the first victim in the general ruin 
of the Puniauh State 7 Already alamed and disgusted 
hy the Manaianee's removal and ill-treatment, end by 
the evasive answer as to the Maharajah's marriage, his 
head may probably have been full of ^ots and projects, 

• Papers, Ptoi^vh, 1849, p. 297. t“ Ibid., p. 297. 

J TbU, p. 286. I Ibid., ^ 816. |] Ibid., p. 329. 
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and he may have been intently watching the coarse of 
events, when Captain Abbott’s initiative threw him into 
an equivocal poeition. When that officer was per¬ 
mitted to pursue what he lumself called “the wort of 
destruction", uixreproved, so far as Chuttur Singh knew, 
-^when the plan of settinff up Afahomedans a^nst 
Sikhs, and reviving andent feuds, was adopted and 
sanctioned by tlie highest British authorities, the old 
Sirdar*s disafection was confirmed. He was driven to 
desperation; he no longer 1 ‘esisted the importunities of 
the ffinatic Sikhs among his followers and t(se troops. He 
plunged into open rebellion, and devoted himself to one 
test druggie for his leligion and the Klialsa 

And from t)ie manner in which Chuttur Singfi with tlie 
Sikh troops, and O^t^i Abbott with his Mahomedan 
peasants, were left ty the Besideut to fight it out by 
themselves, the Sikhs at other stations were soon per¬ 
suaded tliat such was the settled plan of the British 
Government. Major George Lawrence* writes from Pes* 
hawur on the 5th of September Colonel Ootar Singh 
declared that men from different Eeglmente had called 
on all to march on quarters, as it was nw iutentlou 
to destroy iXl the ^ikhs, hi/ mininr; tli4 Sfahcimcdua 

2}0pul<Uicni. 

when Sirdar Cliuttur Singh was fully committed 
beyond all possibility of retreat or redemption,—when 
rraresswas refused, and he was sentenced without judg¬ 
ment,—his sons threw in their lot with their father, and 
the second Sikh war began. Until they took that step, 
^e Mooltan rebellion was isolated,—confined, indeed, 
within die walls of tiie fortress; althouffh its importance 
was enhanced and the dangers attending it were ag¬ 
gravated by the Mabaraneee removal, by our milit^ 
vacillation and delay, and by the rumours of impending 
annexation- Up to the middle of September 1848, no 
Chief of note or distinction had joined in the insurrec¬ 
tion. Captain Ablxjtt's notion of a general conspiracy 
throughout the Punjaub, in which all the members of the 
Durbar and Maharajah Golab Singh of Cashmere were 

* Nov Cenonl Sir G«orgo St, Putrlvk Lawrouco, o]<1oi biotbcr uf tbe 
Into Lo^ 
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irapllcatdd, as w$U as his cha:^d against Ohuttur Singh 
of kavbag been acceesory before the fact to the Moolten 
outbreak, are conclusively disproved by the dates and 
inddeute of eacli successive convulsion. "As yet", writes 
the Besident on the 8th September, “ no Chief has, 
openly, joined SirdarChuttur Singh.” “Neither the army 
beyond ilazara, nor the Chie& generally, appear to have 
been prepared for this move of Sirdar Uhuttur Singh," 

“It Rajah Shere Singh should not join his father, aup- 
posing the rebellion to gain head, it will be very sur¬ 
prising ; and it is equ^y surprising that the Sirdar 
should have taken his decided line, without having 
secured the concurrence of his aon,"« 

Two facte, in particulai', sliow that Chuttur Singh had 
not secured the concurrence of hU son, and that nelthei* * * § 
erf them had any complicity with Dewan Moolraj of Mool- 
tan,—£rst, the good conduct of Bajah Shere Singh until 
the middle of September, and, secondly, tlie surprise and 
mistrust of the Dewan Moolmj at Shere Singh’s tardy 
defection. 

Major Edw&rdes believes tliat Bcyah Shere Singh 
undertook his share in the task of suppressing the rebS- 
lion of Dewan Moolr^ witli the be^ intentions, f So 
determined did Rajali Share Singh appear, up to the end 
of August 1848, to check tlie disloyiJty of hia men, that 
)ie was reviled as a Mussulman,—the greatest reproacli 
that can be cast upon a Sikh,|—^and a conspiracy was 
detected to put him to death bv poison, when this 
crime was fully brought home to the ringleader, Shoojan 
Siimh, “a Sikh jagheerdar horseman of some consideration 
ana still greater notoriety", tlie Bajah “carried the ex¬ 
treme sentence of the law into effect, and caused the 
trmtor to be blown from one of his own guns", in his own 
camp, “ The act," M^or Edwardes adds, “was extremely 
unp^ular in the Raja’s force, and I rather think that 
he himself expected resistance."! 

Reviewing all these transactions two years later. Major 


* Fimjavb Paptriy 18i9, p. 399, 
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Edwardes says i—“ The question with wliich I am con¬ 
cerned in this event is, ‘ When did Shore Singh resolve 
to join hifl fether 1’ I have no hesitation whatever in 
stating that it is now as cert^ as anything in this 
world can be» that it was on the 12th or 13th of Sep¬ 
tember,^^—certainly within forty-eight hours of the fa^ 
st^ being taken. * 

Moolraj was quite unprepai'ed for the desertion of 
Rajah Shere Singh. He had done liis best to corrupt 
the Sikh soldiers m Shore Singh*s camp, but the 
hunself had rejected all his overtures. The consequence 
was that “ Moolraj could not believe that Shere Singh 
}iad come over in good iaith'’,—“withdrew aJl liis own 
soldiers within the walls of Mooltan", and made the 
rajah's army “take their places in the British f^nt'\ 
under the walls of the Fcrt.t lo a few days Shere 
Singh was disgusted witli Moolr^'s suspicions, and went 
off to join his father. 

Tlie Resident writes to Government on the 28rd of 
September Bajah Shere Singh's conduct has been 
very extraordinary, and is almost inexplioabla":^ It was 
indeed inexplicable, except upon the very obvious pre¬ 
sumption that he had decided to make an effort, at all 
hazards, for tlie assistance of his injured lather, and for 
the existence of tlie Sikh sovereignty, which he began to 
see was doomed. but for his father’s wrongs, he 

would rather have trusted to tl^e good faith and gene¬ 
rosity of what he knew to be the stronger side. On or 
about the 10th of September, Shere Sin^ received letters 
from his father,§ iu which the old Chief, without doubt, 
mformed him « the heavy penalties to which he had 
been sentenced; and on the 14th, in a “fit of despei'ation 
and confusion", 11 the son consented to espouse the cause 
of his ^ther, and to make it the cause of the nation. 
And in the private and secret letter to liis brother, Golab 
Singh, at Lahore, Rajah ^ere Singh expressly declares 
that he has taken tfiis step in consequence of Cg)tain 
Abbott's conduct to his father. “The Singh Sahib" (&dar 

* A Tear an tAa Fttttjaui /’rentier, vol. li, p. 503. 
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CKuttur Singh) “ iwus eeveral times •written to me, stating 
that he constantly obeyed Captain Abbott's directions, 
but that officer, acting according to the suggestions of 
the people of Hazara , (tlie Mahomedane) “has treat^ 
him most uryustly, and caused him mucli grief and 
trouble; and that he has also exerted himself to destroy 
and disperse tlie Khalsa troop&.'‘ He adds, “ I resolved, 
therefore, yesterday, to join the Singh Saliib, and devote 
myself to tlie cause of our religion”.* All idea, therefore, 
of a deep conspiracy on the part of eitlier R^cdi ^lere 
Singh or Sirdar Chuttur Singh, is completely negatived. 
Chuttur Singh was goaded into hostilities by ^ptaiu 
Abbott's aggression, and his son was ilveii to join him 
in what they both felt to be a desperate rebellion, by tlie 
refusal of redress, and tlie multiplied rumours and symp¬ 
toms of the Raj liaving been doomed to destiuction. 

But evemhmg tends to prove that lie original ont- 
bieak at Mooltan was equally unpremeditated The 
Dewan Moolm was rich, m irSrm naoJ*^ and without 
children, timia, unpopular with the army and people; 
and tlie Resident reports that immediately before the 
catsetrophe he bad ” only five or six field guns",t M^d 
“had discharged almost all his legulctr troops, preparatoiy 
to rwpmghis government”.! The attack on the two 
British officer sent to relieve him of his post, was caused 
by a sudden impulse of discontent and ffinaticUm, in the 
recite of whicli, after a vain attempt to quell it, Moolraj 
felt himself irretrievably conmromised. With hope of 
scant mercy from the British Government, and certain of 
death from the mutinous soldiery, if he trusted to that 
mercy, he yielded to circumstances, and accepted the lot 
that &te flung before hlm.§ 

Before the murderous outbreak at Mooltan, the Dewen 
as we have just remarked, had discharged almost all hie 
r^ar troops. That had been the order of the day for 
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more than a year all over tbe Puniaub. Between 10,000 
and 20,000 soldieie bad been d^banded before Ajttnl 
1847;* and towards the cloee of that month the BeeidWt 
speaks of gradually reducing the Infantry “from 20,000 
to 15,000 men, the Sowars” (Cavalry^ “ &om 12,000 
to I0,000”.t The reports from every province describe 
the sains process of tmucUou. Mr. Agnew, who was sent 


best men from the Begular Hegiroents serving at Mooltan 
are to be picked out wd sent to Xahore; “ tne remaining 
men may paid up and discharged”. J Thus the military 
class at MooJtan,—not, be it observed, conscripts, but 
soldiers by hereditaiy profesdon,—not only knew what 
was In store for them under the new administration, but 
actufdfy had a foretaste of it before the Bri^h officers 
arrived. Moolraj, not well pleased with his forced retire¬ 
ment, must have felt a malicious satis&ction, when dis¬ 
missing his troops, in explruuing to them the cause of 
that unpopular measure. We cannot, therefore, be sur¬ 
prised to learn that the man who led the attack on the 
British officers as they passed over the drawbridge of 
Mooltan, was a soldier, “ brooding, perdnance”, as M^or 
Edwardes wrote, “over his own long services and probable 
dismissal”,§ nor that the subsequent acts, by which 
Moolraj was efrectually involved in rebellion, «id “the 
crowning crime of assassination”, were perpetrated by the 
Sikh troops. II 

Por some years before the SutJqj campaign, all the 
power of the Punjaub State had been wielded by the 
Sikh soidiw, through tlieir Pimchayuts, or elected com¬ 
mittees. Xley had rsused and deposed a euccession of 
Princes and ministers; in every polirical conjiuicture 
their &vour had to be propitiated by la^esses and aug¬ 
mented pay. The Silm army claimed the privilege of 
representing, as a corporate body, the KhaJsa,-—the elect 
and holy race of true believers. Lord Hardinge, writing 
to the Court of Directors on the 30th September 1845, 
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says that “ the most influential and leading Chiefs" feel 
'‘their personal interests’' to be “endangered by the de¬ 
mocratic revolution so successfully accomplish^ by the 
Sikh army” • Even the Maharanee saw her own brother, 
Jowahir Sinffh, shot down before her own eyes, by the 
sentence of this armed Inouisition. 

In the Ihike of Ai'gylJ’s own words:—“It wae the 
KhaJsa army, not the ikhore Government, which began 
the Sikh war. The Meat force which Runjeet had 
brought together, and “had disciplined with admirable 
efficiency for the purposes of war, was an army whose 
fierce fanaticism, inflamed by concentration and by the 
sense of power, had become incapable of controL’t 

Tlie victories of Lord Glough, and the occupation of 
Lahore, put an end to the Prstorkn Parliament The 
Punchayuts were no longer recognised or flowed to as¬ 
semble. Discipline was restorea ^d enforced- Military 
license was restrained. The political influence of the 
army was annihilated. 

The Sirdars, who for years had trembled under the 
thraldom of the Sikh Punchayuto, rejoiced at their sub¬ 
jugation. But the unruly fanatics who had organised and 
guided those short-lived democratic institutions, were, of 
course, furious at their downM, and, tliough somewhat 
fleiectod and discouraged by the recent cru^ing disaster, 
only wait^ for an opportunity to claim their repreeenta- 
tive functions, and to regain their former ascendency. 

In every scene throughout the insurrectionaiy crisis 
the same incidents repeat themselves. The Sikh soldiers 
try to force on a rebellion, opposed and resisted by the 
nobles and landholders, and even by their regimental 
omcera. It was so, even by Captain Abbott’s account, 
with the Sikh Brigade which be suspected and surrounded 
m Hazara. “The officera,” he writes, “received hie" 
(Chuttur Singh’s) “orders with distrust, demurred, de¬ 
layed, hut were finalty borne ^ng by the men "t Ac- 
^^ng to him, Sirdar Chuttur Singh “ordered them” 
(the troops) “to destroy an innocent and loyal man, and 

• P^er$ re^xeUng iht laU JiMtilitiu, cic., J84S, p. 6. 
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to TDutmy' ^&inst my authority, and that of their 
ofioere."* 

Captam Nicholson writes to the Beeident :—**lf the 
Sikh troops in Hazara were wider the control of their 
officers^ there would be no difQcvdty; but, as usual in the , 
Sihh army, few or none of the officers hare any in£uence 
with the men.’^t 

hlajor Geoi^ l^wrence writes from Peshawur:—‘‘I 
really believe that most of the officers are very desirous 
to their trooM to their allegiance,*^ 

The Besident, Portly after die bad news from MooL* 
tan writes:—'‘The 8i^ *Sirdars whom 1 have sent may 
be implicitly relied upon, and the iiiHuence which they 
have with the soldiery they will make the best use of. 
But the soldiery themselves are not equally trustworthy; 
they are dispirited; not satisfied with their Sirdars; and 
have, as may be supposed, no very kindly feeling ibr 
us.*'? On the 22nd of June, he wrote again:—“ The 
are true, I believe; die soldiers are all false, I 

know/’ll 

On the Idth of July, Major Edwardes reported thus to 
the Eei^ent:—^‘Wi^ respect to the jSirciar^, I believe 
them to be heart and soul on our side, which is the side 
of jaghires, titles, employments, and whole throats. But 
their force, with equal confidence, I report to be against 
us to a manJ'Y 

The Kesideut writes to Government on the 17th June 
1848:— 

** On the night of Che 6tli iustaot, tlie Chuiunjeet Segiment of 
Cavalry brolce into open madoy; the Sirdars snccaeded, with dome 
difficulty, in preventiug the .Artillery and the Infantry Begiment 
from joining them.'^ 

Many of the Sirdars were by d^;reos drawn into the 
ride, narricularly after the hl^aranee's exile, and the 
defection cf Cbuttur Sii^b arid his sons, but they went 
reluctantly and doubtfully, and in some cases were evi¬ 
dently draped into it by the troops. The Sirdars, in 
fact, had something to lose. The SiJth soldiers had Lost 
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nearly everytbiiw; and they saw that if a reformed 
syet^ were Minify established in tl)e Punjaub, their oc- 
cu}>atlon wsA ^ne. As tlie British administration was 
more completely introduced, they found tlioir organisa¬ 
tion broken up, their special inivileges abolished^ tlieiv 
pay lowered * and their numbers reduced. Of couiw they 
were ripe for revolt. 

The Resident, Sir Frederick Cunie, writes os follows 
on the 27th of September 1848 *‘The Sikh soldiers of 
tlie old regime can never again be trusted; and 1 must 
say that, to my knowledge, Rajah Tej Sinfjh !*aid, rtt'o 
years ago, and has fdmiys adhered to UiC opinion, that it 
WM lees dangerotis, and ivould prove less emhartxissing, (o 
dishaiui them all, and 'I'oise a neto army, i/uin to continue 
0 »nan ^ them in service,'** 

We did not take Rmah Tej Singh's advice; but, on the 
contrary, as the Reaiaent said, Kept up tire old Sikh 
troops, as “the disciplined army of the country, and left 
in tlieir hands all the artillery and muniriens ot war.";( 

Chronic mutiny had ezisted in the Sikh army for six 
years, sustained by religious ianaticism, and swelled by 
continued success to the dimensions of a demooratio re¬ 
volution. We knew it; we were warned of it. Nothing 
occurred in 1848 that was not contemplated and expressly 

{ rovided for, when the British Government undertook, in 
December 1846, the office of Guardian during the minority 
of Maharajah Duleep Singh. The several extensions of 
the Britisf! protective occupation were conceded by Lord 
Hardings, at tlie urgent re(^ueet of the Durbar, with 

K jcial reference to “the reorganisation of the army".5 
at was recognised on all sides, throughout the negotia¬ 
tions, as the great requirement and the great peril Lord 
Hardings, writing to the Besident on the 7th of Decem¬ 
ber 1846, declares that he “cannot permit the renewal of a 
state of anaiohy and military deejxftism, similar to that 
which existed laet year".|| Within ten days of this despatch 

* Pajfirt ihs laU tie., 1846, pp. 98, 96. 
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being writteu, Uie Articles of Agreement were signed at 
Lahore, on the 16 th December 1846, embodying ^e only 
terms on which the Governor-General wouJl consent to 
the continuance of a British force at Lahore, and by 
which “unlimited authority in all matters, during the 
Maharajah's minority", were conferred upon the British 
Beaident.* 

*‘The immediate effect/’ says Lord Hardinge, “of 
depriving a numerous body of military adventureia of 
employment (there being still many to be disbanded to 
reduce the numbers to the lunita of tlie Treaty of 
Lahore), may be troublesome, and a source of some un¬ 
easiness. policy can at once get rid of an evil which 
has been the growtli of years/'t 

“ I see around me’', writes the Itesident, Sir Henry 
Lawrence, in April 1847, “and liear of, so many men, 
who, having been Generals and Colonels in the Sikh army, 
are now struggling for existence; and, at the same time, 
know that so little justice has been done even in recent 
reductions, that my great wonder has been the good con¬ 
duct of tl^e Sikh army during the last twelvemonth/’ 

“ I am well aware tlmt neitlier independent feelings, 
nor lawless habits, are easily eradicated: and I am quite 
satisfied that tliere is nothing too foolish, nothing too 
desperate, for Asiatic aealots or desneradoes to attempt. 
I endeavour tlierefore to be on tlie alert/"J 
In June 1847, he writes as follows:—“It is wise to 
ke^ before our. eyes the fact that the animus of unrest 
and insurrection slumbers, but is not yet dead, in the 
Punjaub. It would be a miracle if it were otherwise; for 
assuredly the habits acquired during elx years of anarchy 
are not to be laid aside u\ a month or a year. § 

It is clear, then, that neither Lord Hardinge, nor Sir 
Henry Lawrence, the Reeident whom he appointed, ex¬ 
pected to be immediately free from all danger of military 
mutiny or rebellion- IChe following extract ia taken 
from tne HUtory of India, by Mr. J. C. Marshman. 
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** The ^nchatioTAty measures eulopt^d lord Hanlinge mani¬ 
fested eqxt&l foresight and vigour. He did not expect th&t a 
country teeming witli disLended soldiers* tlia hravest and most 
liaughty in ludiar who had been nurtured in victory and conouest, 
and pampered witli seven years of military licence, would be as 
free from disturbance as n district in Bengal. To provide for the 
prompt suppression of any insuneetioiraiy movenrents wliiob 
might arise, he oiganieecl wree moveable ilri^des, complete in 
earru^ and equipment* each of which consisted of one h^ropean 
corps, three Ile^raenta of Native Infan^ and one of Cavalry, 
witn twelve guns, chiefly of Suropean Horse Artillery. These 
were held in readiness at Lahore. Jul hinder and Keroxcpoiu, to 
take the fleld at the shor(eiC sotica”* 

Yet on the very first occasion of the peaoe of the 
country I^Ing disturbed* the Resident, 8ir Frederick 
Currie, writes to Lord Balhoueie:—" Dewan Moolraj is an 
officer of the Sikh Government; he is in rebellion, if in 
rebellion at all, to the Sikh Durbar* and the orders of 
that Government. The coercion must come from the 
Sikh Government, unaid'ed by Sritxsh troeps, if vosaibU. 
If it ^hovld ht necAfsary to move a Briiuh softer, tho 
affair will bo a senous one for (ho Zhirbar/t 

" I could not consent, under any cireumitaness, to send a British 
force on such an expedition, vhatnor It (As result ami fiORse* 
gutnet ^ iht stats ^ th\o(js uiAieA iffiU /oUcw, to ths conHnvanct qf 
ths Sikh 

And this, although the British troops were there, 
under treaty, and were subsidised, for that very service 
of maintaining the Sikh Government* and preserving 
" the peace of the oountiy-"^ 

" Ths principsl Sirdars started tlds nioiniug* under tlib impres* 
sion that the British eolutoa would follow. I Levs sent for Uism 
back* to explain to them tliat tliey must, by their own resources, 
pet down t£e rebellion of their own Oovemor* aided by their own 
troops and their officers, and bring the perpetrators to punish* 
ToeDf'lf 

So soon was the menacing note of annexation aounded 
in the ears of the Sikh Sirdars. And this language, 

* Marthmau’e History of India, 1^67, vol. Ill, p. SOfl. 
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natural azid excusable in the first excitement, indigna¬ 
tion, and TOrplexitj of a sudden and farming cnsU, per- 
Tadee, witb some intennittence and inconsisteDcy, all the 
Resident’s correspondence, and is at last deliberately 

a ted by the Governor-General in pronouncing hia 
judgment. 

On the 27th April, the Recent continues his nar- 
rative. 

' Tiic CMefe rctemed jesterday morning, and having beard wbac 
1 bad to fiaj T^aiding the necessity of their putting down the 
rebellion, and biingiiig the ofTeoden to justice, by tlieii o’crn means, 
oi Vu miy hojtd o/ usin^ Aur Oimnmati, they retired to consult 
and concert measniea. 

" After mneh discussion they declared tbemselTcs unable, with¬ 
out British aid, to coerce Dewan Moobaj in Mooltan, and bring 
the perpeGrttoTS of the outrage to justice. They admitted that 
their troops were not to he depend^ on to act against Moolr^, 
especially the regular army of the State, and they recommend^ 
that these corps should be kept in their former positions, to main- 
taia tlie peace, and prerent, os far as possible, tlie spread of tlie 
rebellion. This service they tbos^ht the Sikh might be 

depended on to perform, under the arrungements tbey proposed 
for the Chiefs, with their personal followers, going oat tbem^ves 
into the Provinces,—more especially if sp^y measures ware 
taken by the British OoTerament for the occupation of Mooltan.”* 

There can be do festoon that this advice was the best 
possible for the time. If it had been taken, the rebellion 
would have heen speedily crushed. It waa not taken. 
This discussion toc^ place on .^riJ 26tb, 1S48. But it 
was not. until August 18th, after an interval of four 
months, that the British troope, under General Whish, 
arrived before Mooltan.^ The was rused on Sep¬ 
tember 14th, in consequence of the defection of Rajah 
Shere Singh.J It was not until December 2Gth, 1848, 
that the Force under General Whisb, having been 
strengthened by a Division from Bombay, resumed its old 
poeition before Idooltan, after three months and a half 
more of inaction, during which period the Commaader-in- 
Chief bad made no military movement to arrest Ohuttur 
Singh's operations, or to support the British officers in 
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the more distant posts. Mooltan was t&keu in a week 
after the renewal of the siege; the Dewan Jfoolraj sur- 
rended himself unconditionelly on January 22nd, 1849. 
But, in the meanwhile, the mischief was done; these 
long delays, these retrogressive and suwensive manceu- 
vree, had given double force to all other provocations 
and temptations. The Punjaub was in a bl^e. I^jah 
Shere Singh was now at the head of 30,000 men, 
witl\ 60 ^na The drawn battle of Chill ianwalla was 
fought on January 13th, 1849. On February 2l8t, Lord 
Gough, reinforced by the whole of General Whish’s army, 
gained the crowning victory of Gooierat; and on Marcli 
14th, Siidar Chuttur Singh, Ilojjafi Shere Singh, ond 
other Cliiefe gave up their swoi*ds; and the remmns of 
the Sikh army, to the number of 16,000 men, laid down 
their arms. ended the second Punjaub war,—eleven 
montlis having elapMd since tlie hrst outbreak at 
Mooltan. Not a British soldier was moved for first 
three months. After the first fwlure to take Mooltaji, 
there was a total cessation of active efforts in the field for 
three months more, from tlie middle of September to the 
middle of December 184$. 

Every one hod foreseen tlie inevitable effect of these 
dilate^ measuies. Tliroughout tlie Blue Book are scat- 
tered innumerable expressions of opinion by the Rasident 
and his Assistants, that any long delay in punishing the 
mutinous outrage at Mooltan, would act as an irresistiUe 
enooura^ment to military ambition, and an incitement 
to SikhTanaticism. Major Edwardes says;—'Tt wes my 
own belief at tlie time, tliat had the Mooltan rebellion 
been put down at once, die Sikh insurrection would never 
have grown out of it; it was a belief shared, moreover, 
^ wdl as I remember,) by every political officer in the 
Punjaub, and I for one still think so now.”* 

On June 22 nd, 1848, M^or Edwardes, having with the 
troops of the Nawab of BKawulpoor, a force of 18,000 
men and 80 guns under his command, all well-disposed, 
and in high spirits at their two recent victories, proposed 
to the Besident to commence the seige of Mooltan forth¬ 
with, asking only for a few heavy guns, and an Engineer 
• A Tear on (hi Pvn^h Fritter, vol. ij, p, 145. 
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officer with a detachment of Sappers.* And two years 
later he writes:— 

“In June and up to tlie eud of July, I au (luite sure that 
Lieutenant Lake’e fgt'ce and my own coidd have tfucen the city of 
Mooltnn with the utmost facility; for it was lurrounded by no* 
thin^ atrougei than a venerable Srick wall, and the rebel ai^my waa 
diapinted by ite losaea at Kuiepve and Kiiddoosam. On tliis point 
neither Lieutenant Lake nor inyeelf, noi* General Coitlaudt (who 
Nvaa an oldois and therefore a ateEulior soldier than eltlier of us) 
had aver any donba'f 

Major Robert Napier of the Bngiiieei'sJ writing from 
Mooltan ou September 14tb, juet aa General Whish was 
compelled to raise the siege, explains the effect of the long 
delay on the of the rebel army. ‘‘Moolny^ 

forces are now very different from what they were wlien 
Edwardee met them. Except a few, the Irregulars have 
been exchanged for the old oikh soldlera"^ 

But the veteran Chief of tlM Indian army could not 

consent to an insufficient force, sxioh as one Brigade of 
any atiength, being eent", and preferred to wait until 
the proper season for military operations’' (the cold season) 
“ should aiTive.’*!! 

If these dilatory measures were adopted in perfect good 
fmth,—and I have no doubt that they were by the mill* 
taiy auUioritiea,—I should not hesitate to condemn them 
as unstatesmanlike and blundering. 

If they were not adopted in perfect good fiuth,—“if", 
as has often been hinted, “ the delay in crushing the 
rebellion sprang in part from a secret hope of Its sprejuRng 
far enough to wrnish Government with a fmr excuse for 
annexing the whole dominions of Runjeet Singh”,ir—such 
a polu^ can only be characterised as unprincipled and 
unj^tiEable. 

But whether the dilatory plan was unstatesmanlike or 
unprincipled,—whether it was a blunder or a trick,—nay, 
even if it was the wisest possible, and in every respect 

• Feptrt, Funiiitth, 1848, p. 228. 

t A Ftar OK Fw^au^ FrontUr, vol. ii, p. 408. 

X Now X/ord H&pi»r of G.C.B., etc. 

I Papert, Punjavb, 1S48, p. 356. ]| Ilrul., pp. 838, 239. 

% Trotter*# ^ India fnm 1844 (o 1863 (Allen, 1866), vcl. i, 

p. 134. 
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ju8ti£able,—my position is uuaflected. It was emphati¬ 
cally out' work. It was a plan deliberately adopted by 
the Resident aod the Governor-General, contrary to the 
advice of the Council of Regency. It was the plan of 
Lord Dalhcnjsie, administering, “ witli unlimited powers", 
under treaty, the government of the Punjaub- It was 
the plan of^ the Guardian, managing tlie af&Im of bis 
Ward- 

Lord Dalliousie’s procedure in settling the future rela¬ 
tions of the Punjaub with British India after the cam¬ 
paign of 18 i&,juat amounts to thisa Guardian, having 
undertaken, for a valuable consideration, a troublesome 
and dangerous trust, declares, on the £rst occurrence of 
those troubles and dangers, of wluch he had full knowledge 
and fore-warning, that, as a compensation for his exertions 
and a protection for the future, he shall appropriate his 
Ward’s estate and personal property to his ownpurposes- 
And this, although the Guwdian holds ample security in 
his own hands for the repayment of. any outlay, and the 
satisfaction of any damages he might have incurred, in 
executing the conditions of the trust. 

We have quoted the Resident's refusal to send a Bri¬ 
tish force to Mooltan, “ whatever may be the conse¬ 
quences of the state of things which -null follow to the 
continuance of the Sikh Government.” In the same 
dispatch he writes to Lord Dalhousie as follows 

" Yoor Lordflbip will, I fesr, have to coDsidw bow far it is in- 
cambent upon us, how far it is posaible for us, to roaiatfiin an 
engagement with a Government, which, in tJie persons of its 
Chiefs, iU soldien, and its people, repays our endeavours fov its 
)>xaiDtenaDce by perfidy and outra^, and is powerless Co afford us 
redress. 

'' Doubtless we have reducetl it to iU state of weakness, but we 
Art not responsible for ite tiwchery and violation of trust.”* 

At this time no “ Chiefs", except the Dewan Moolr^ 
of Mooltan, had committed any ofience; no ‘'soldiers'^, 
except those at Mooltan, had taken part in any perfidy 
or outragei and the “people” had.not moved m the 
matter at all. 

Dewan Moolraj was not a Sikh : he and liis &ther had 
• Papeyi, 18:0, p. 140, 
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governed Mooltan for thirty years, with almost inde¬ 
pendent sway; they had fortified the city with the 
scarcely disguised object of holding their own agdnst the 
Sikh Clovernment, whose power tliey bad repeatedly 
defied,—once during tire Britisli occupation of Lahore, 
before the transfer of autliority to the Resident,* If 
Moolraj, tlievefore, rebelled again, it was nothing to be 
suijnised at,—notliing but what ought to have been, 
mi must lutve been, contemplated ai\d prepared for, 
when we assumed the administration of tlie Punjaul^ 
Yet the Resident speaks of this occurrence as something 
p^igious and unheard of; and denounces the Sikh 
Government,—over which he was presiding, witli un¬ 
limited powers,—as guilty of "perndy and outrage, in 
the persons” of the refra^ry vassal and turbulent sol¬ 
diery, whom the Durbar, by imploring British assist¬ 
ance, had confessed themselves unable to coerce. 

Tliis inability, also, is made a chai'M against the Dur¬ 
bar by the Resident, and a pietext zov no longer main- 
tmning our engagement witli it; although its icabUity 
to control the Qu^s and tlie army, was the main cause 
of tliat engagement being made. It in powerless”, he 
complains, " to afibrd us redress.” He rulcls:—“ Doubt- 
lees we liave induced it to its state of weakness.” Tlie 
Government of tlie Pvuijauh was not poweiless ; but all 
its power was concenti'atscl in tlie hands of tlie British 
i^ident. Its power mainly consisted in the British 
troops, subsidised fcom the revenues of the county, 
which the Resident hesitated to employ- Without tSe 
aid of the British troops, to which it was entitled by 
treaty, it was, of course, in “ a state of weakness”, and 
to that state of weakness, as tlie Resident adinite, we 
liad depressed it. Tire visible British occupation and 
notorious transfer of power to tlie Reeident, tended to 
destroy the personal influence of the Sirdars, while the 
substitution of a British force for the disbanded Sikli 
troops, placed the means of executive supremacy beyond 
tlieir reach. Both the physical and moral force at the 
<li8posal ^ the Durbar, apart from the Resident’s sup- 
poH, was greatly diminished. 

• Popfr/i, PnHytfiK PP> 5, lu¬ 
ll 2 
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Th« scheme for the reduction andi'eoi^anisation of the 
army seems to have been moat judicious,—though, per¬ 
haps, the more sweeping measure proposed by Rajah Tej 
Singh, would liave been safer and more effectual,— and it 
appears to liave been carried out with great oonsidera- 
tmn, and with many countervailing advantages for tlie 
liumblei* and less ambitious soldiers, especially for tliose 
who were not SiJchs. But it was a most critical and 
delicate operation, and it wes emphatically our work, 

By the unlimited authority entrusted to the Resident, 
the numerical strength of the Sikh army had beat 
lowered, until every town and village M-as filled with the 
discontented brethren of those who were still retted in 
the ranks, whose disaffection was at the same time en¬ 
hanced by a stricter discipline, curtailed privileges, and 
the down&ll of their political and religious pi-epon- 
deranca 

It could not he expected,—we have seen tliat it was 
not expected by Lord Hardinge and Sir Henry Iaw- 
xence,—t^t this transition stage would be passed 
through in perfect traju^Ulity. let the Resident de¬ 
claims agmnst “the pemdy and outrage’',—“treacheiy 
and violation of tniet",—“spoliation ana crime",*—com¬ 
mitted at Mooltan, as uweoedented and unimaginable, 
and imputes it all to the Sikli Government, “ in the 
pei'sons’ of the mutinous soldieiy, who, during six years 
had domineered over all authority, who baa murdered 
three Prime Ministei's and several Princes, and whose 
subjection was the special task we had engaged to 
jierform. 

We knew what we were about when we assumed tlie 
Guardianship of a Prince whose dominions had suffered 
from six years of anarchy. We undertook the obliga¬ 
tions of suppressing milita^ mutiny and civil war,— 
“of preserving the peace 0 /the country", with Britisli 
troops subsidised for the purpose- Furtliermore, we ob¬ 
tained by the Treaty unlimited military powers through¬ 
out the "iSinjaub,—the right of holding all the strong 
places and positions, the rght of disbarring and enlist¬ 
ing trcwps. It may have been hoped, hut it can never 
• Papen, 18*0, p, 141. 
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Imvd expected, tlmt eveiythiiig would go on 

smoothly, thftt our troops would never be active^ em¬ 
ployed,—that none of those ecenee of violence and Uood- 
sljed, which had compelled the Durbar to entreat our 
aid, would recur during the British occupation. For the 
term of our Guardianship,—the minority of Duleep 
Singh—we demauded full powers, we accepted full ro* 
Kpousibility. 

Lord Dolhouaie admits hia full responsibility, os the 
Guardian of British interests, for tlie inordinate militaiy 
delays which swelled the Mooltan rebellion into a wai*, 
Imt does not seem to feel any responBibility at all, as tlio 
tx-ustee and administrator of tlie Punjaub State, aiid tlie 
Guardian of ite ui&nt Maliaituah. On the one hand", 
he writes, “ it was impossible to doubt that, if tlieru 
existed in the minds ot tlie people of the Punjaub any 
inclination to rise against the Britisli power, a delay in 
vwiting the outrage committed at Mooltan, and the ap* 
l>arent impunity of the offender, would give strong en¬ 
couragement to an outbreak which mWit spread over 
tlie whole Puiyaub, On the other hand, it woa equally 
clear that there would be serious danger to the healtli 
and to tlie very existence of European troops”, if they 
\veve to carry on "military operations in the hot and rainy 
months.”* 

It might have occurred to the Governor-General and 
the Commander-in-Chtef that the loss of life among tlie 
European and Native troops of our armj, and the gene¬ 
ral destruction of life and property in the Punjaub, 
would be much greater in tlie ©vent of a general re¬ 
bellion, than coula possibly be caused by the march of 
one Brigade of British troops in tlie hot and rainy 
months. And as it might have been anticipated, so it 
proved. " Strange to say”, writes Mr. J. C. Marehman, 
“it wae found that General Whish’s troops wero more 
liealtliy during their pi*ogrees to Mooltaii than they had 
been in cantonments, and it was manifest that the un- 
suitableness of the season, which wss urged as a ground 
of objection to an early and prompt movement, was a 
more bugbear.’'t 

• Papert, 1S49, p. 05C. 

t Jliiiorff of rot, ill, p. 319. 
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These were Sir Henry Lawrence’s reflections on tlie 
military place of 1848 :—“ We cannot aflord in India to 
ehilly-ially and talk of weather and eeasons. If we are 
not ready to take the field at all seasons, we have no 
business here."* 

On the whole, however*, Lonl Dalhonsie concludes that 
“it can never now be determined whether tlie inmiediate 
commencement at tliat time” (the hot season) “of the 
siege of Mooltau would or would not have averted the 
war, But this, at least”, he adds, “ is certain, tliat if the 
short delay which took place in punisliing the murdei* of 
two British officers at ^ooltaiv—a ehoit delay of nme 
months It—“ could produce an universal rising agfunst us 
throughout all tlie runjaub, the very fact itaSf betokens 
the existence of a deep and widespread feeling of hostility 
against ue, which could not long nave been ^pressed’'.! 

We shell see that the “ rising” was by no means “uni¬ 
versal", and that Lord DcJhousie k denunciations of the 
Sirdars and the people of tlie Punjaub wei*e highly ex¬ 
aggerated. 

Lord Dallioufiie continues his aj'gumeut as follows:— 
“ The worst that can be alleged, tlierefore, egainst tho 
delay is,tliat it precipitated the crisis; and opened, some¬ 
what earlier, to the Sikhs that opportunity for renewal of 
war, which, sooner or later, so bitter a spirit of hostility 
must have created for itself.” 

Major Edwardee agrees witli Lord Dalhousie on tliis 
point; he, also, thinks the struggle was inevitable, sooner 
or later, He expresses his belief, in passages already 
emoted, that “ had the Mooltan rebellion been put down, 
the Sikh msurxection would never have grown out of it", 
and that, witli very moderate assistance firom Laliore, he 
could have token Mooltan in June. He indicates as 
plainly oa is consistent with modesty, and a decent respect 
for seniors and official superiors, his opiiiion that tlie 
delay was, both in a milita^ and politick point of view, 

* Ka^e'a /ftdtax OJutrt (Alleo, 1867), toI. ii, pp. 807, 298, 
t Mr. Vaoa Agnsvaod Lieuteranl Anderson vere murdered on the 
20tK April 1648; tbe dtaiiel of Uuoltrui wne eiirrondered b/tbe Dewen 
Mitolraj OQ Jaoueiy 22ad, 1849. 
t Poprr;, l^anjavh, 1810, i*. 6,T7. 
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ftn exTor of judgment. But he b&vh, in hie table of Con¬ 
tents to the volume “ The Auttoi* shows that it was 
providential/’ In tlie text he observes “ Far from 
regarding this fis a matter for regret, I see in it only the 
strongest example that ever came within my own expe¬ 
rience, of human judgment oven'uled by Providence for 
good/’* 

The “ good”, according to Major Edwardes, wtrs that 
“ the whole of the Punjaub was annexed to British India 
in Maith 1849”; whei^as, “if the most favourable ch- 
cumstauces had succeeded, and on the 4th of September 
1854, the Governor-General, ui fuHlment of Treaties 
permitted to remain in force", had withdrawn the BritUh 
troops, and handed over tlie Punjaub to its youthful 
Sovereign, “ with a revenue improved by peace, aii ex¬ 
chequer replenislied by honeaty and economy, and 
army Improved by discipline”, no one can believe “ tliat 
the peace of tlie frontier would have lasted for a year, or 
a second Sikh ww have been avoided" .t 

I cannot enter into tlie designs of Providence, but 1 
freely acknowledge that Major Edwardea liad many pre¬ 
cedents for his assumption. Every conqu^ liM heeji 
liailed as providential By the conqueror, “ Te Deum w 
sung by the victor for every victoiy. 

Nor coii a mere guess or surmise of wliat might have 
liappened under diffeieiit cboumstancea prove that a cer¬ 
tain decision was wise, or just. If the annexation of 
Punjaub was an iniquitous proceeding; if its iniauity ^ 
been made manifest, it is no reply to say eithei' that 
it was ProvidentisJ, or that it must have happened sooner 

or later. . . , , , • 

This guess, or surmise, of the inveterate and inextin- 
tfuishabte hoatUity of the Sikhs, is, however, by no means 
wantaited by the history of our previous relations with 
them, ^ tJie progress of events duiing the insurrection, 
or by our experience of otlier States and other yecee m 
India- No doubt there waa a turbulent spirit abroad m 
1848 ; there were elements of political and rdigious 
fanaticism pervading large classes in the Punjaub, eepe- 

• A Ytar tkf J'NuJauif Frontier, vol. ii, p 145. 

+ Ibid., jjp. 140*. 
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cially fclie Sikhs sewing i\\ the army, ov connected with 
tlie soldiery. We knew all this when we undertook the 
Guardianship; our protective occupation was invited ex¬ 
pressly to meet those perils. No douht this turbulent 
and fanatical spirit beca^ hostile to the British occupa¬ 
tion, and to tlie party of Sikh Sirdars who co-operated 
with the Resident, when the new administration was 
carrying into effect the 1 ‘eduction and I'estiniut of the 
army. But there would liave been tlie same liostility 
against a purely Native Goverjiment, if it liml attempted 
to enforce, without British assistance, the same unpopular 
mea^res. 

About tlie time of the bad news ton Mooltan, however, 
everything indicated that the Punjaub was settling down 
into a state of peacetlil industry. A general impression 
prev^ed of the overwhelming and resistless power of 
the British Government, ana of the moderation aiid 
justice of its policw. On April 6th, 1848, the Resulent 
thus reported to wie Governor-General:— 

‘Perfect treuqriUity prevails, at present) Clirougliout all tlie 
tomtories iwder tbe Xaliore Govomroent; aud I have no reason 
to think that the apparent contentment of tlie peojde in other 
than real.” 

It is impossible to say exactly what peninvuent effect 
would have been produced on tSe habits and pursuits of 
the people, if tranquillity could have been preserved 
during the five years and a of the Maharajah’s 
minority that remained, according to tlie Treaty—if Lord 
Dalhousie had not decided in favour of annexation— 
when the insurrection was finally quelled in March 1849. 
If a judicious system had been Drought into play, five or 
m years might have accustomed the people to tlie ad¬ 
vantages of peace and order, and a strong Native Govern¬ 
ment might nave been installed at Lahore. 

Great changes for the better had certainly begun to 
tell in the first fifteen months of British occupation. A 
great advance had been made towards a state of poli¬ 
tical quietude, the best evidence of wliich is to be found 
in the slowness and reluctance with which the successive 
stCM in the insurrection were taken. 

Notwithstanding the dangerous excitement that un- 
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doubUdlj prevailed thi^oughoui tlie lower ranlcs of tlie 
Siklv soldiery, both tliose in the service and those recently 
disbanded, ^ere had been no extensive mu^v, or deser¬ 
tion of numerical importance, until Rajah Shere Singh 
went over to the enemy in September, from motives 
which we have already discussed. When Sirdar Chuttur 
Singh and his son, with the troops under their command, 
were openly co-operating with tne Dewau Moolraj, who 
had now dehed the Britisli power for five months with 
impunity, wheji General wlrish was obliged, as the 
I'esult of l^jah Share Singh's defection, to lajse the siege 
of Mooltait, and wait for remforoemente,* a great etimuhie 
wQs given to the ambition and fanaticism of tl)e die- 
attected Sikhs Uiroughout the P\u\jaub. And yet up to 
October 4tli, the Resident writes, no Sirdar had jomed 
Chuttur Singh,t, who liad failed utterly to induce anv 
of the ReguW troops, except those who hod been witli 
him in Hazara, and against whom Captain Abbott l^wl 
token the initiative, to join his banner. He had marched 
towa^ the camp of his son, Rejah Shere Sing)) and the 
other insurgents, m despair at U)6 refusals be had le* 
ceived/ronv the &kh officers at Peshawur".t It was not 
until October that the troops at Bunnoo and Peshawur 
broke into mutiny,5 wl)en Moolraj liad held out for six 
months, and Chuttur Singh was, to all appearance, un- 
cliecked and unopposed. 

Thus the main cause of an " unpi'emeditated and acci¬ 
dental" || outbreak, according to Lord Dalhousie, growing 
into a formidable insurrection, was the long delay before 
any attempt was made to punish tlie Dewau Moolraj,—a 
delay whiai, degrees, raised him from a very low grade 
in popular estimation to the rank of the great heroes of 
Hindoo lore, and dissipated almost all the advantages of 
the brilliant success of Major Edwardee and Gener^ 
Cortlandt, at the head of the Maharajah's troops. This 
dday, astonishing and inexplicable to the people at large, 
was e^lained by the Resident to the most mRuential 
men oi the country in a sense the most alarming and 

• Pwjavb Papert, 1S49, p. 555. t I0i<L, p. 3B1. 
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exasperating possible- They were told that “ tliey must 
put down tlie rebellioii by their own resources, as the onli/ 
hope of saving their Government'. No-wonder a rumour 
soon got abroad among the Sirdais and soldiery, as Major 
Edw^es tells us that “ tire Britisli meditated declaring 
the Punjftub forfeited by tiie I'eceut troubles and mis¬ 
conduct of tlie troops''. Tire imnour was true. 

As if to add more fuel to tlies© inflammatoiy i*uiaoui's, 
to stir up against us every feeling of loyalty and chivaJiy 
at the most ciitical moment, tlie Mahai'anee, “the mother 
of all the Sikhs”, was suddenly deported fiom the country, 
and imprisoned at Benai'es, under cii'cuinstarices wliicli, 
we may be sure, assumed in the telling an aspect of 
violence and ind^nity. The effect upon the Sikli troops 
of this most ill-ju^^^ measure, was, as we have seen, 
immediate. The E^iee’s influence was almost annihi¬ 
lated, when we made lier a martyr, and it I'evived at 
once. 

Tlie rumour as to tlie impending annexation, the doubts 
as to his daughter’s msinage with the Maharajah, and 
tlie facts as to the Ranee’s pei'secutiou, may liave already 
converted old Chuttur Sii^h into a conspirator, but it 
was the Mussulman insuiTection of Lis own Province, 
instigated and headed by his colleague, Oapt^i Abbott, 
unchecked and uniepixtved by the Reeident, that com¬ 
pelled liun to become a rebel- 

Surely it is sufficiently obvious that among a warlike 
race and sect like the Sikts,—so lately dominant through¬ 
out the Punjaub in Church and State,—and after the 
stirring events of the previous six yeai's, these successive 
temptations and provocations could not but prove irre¬ 
sistible, and that they form an ample explanation of the 
phenomena and development of the second I^ijaub war, 
without resorting to tfie unwarrantable surmise tliat “ a 
renewal of war'’ was inevitable, and that our dilatory pro- 
ce^ings merely “precipitated the crisis”. Tliere Is no- 
^bg to show that, without these delays and errors of 
jud^ent on our part, there would ever Save been a crisis 
at all. But for the extraordmary temptations of our 
long maction and apparent inability to cope with the 
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lebellion,—but for tlie excitement caused by the well- 
fomuied rumours as to our bad intentions towards the 
Rgij^^but for the provocations afforded by the Ranee's 
erne and persecution, and the unjust treatment of Chut- 
tur Singli,—no Sirdar or person of importance would 
have been led astray by the uupi'emeditated outrage of 
Mooltan. For five months tlje revolt made no progress. 
Ill tlie sixth moutli tlie defection of Rajah Shere SingU 
HI I cl the suspension of opei'atioiis at Mooltan turned tao 
HCidle again Ht pnident counsels and gave redoubled force 
to ftuiatioiKJu and luubWon. Meaeures for whioli the 
British Resident and the Governor-General were solely 
I'esponsible, made a hero out of tlie timid Dewan Moolrai, 
a mrtyi' out of the baffled Maliaranee, and a formidable 
rebel leader out of the infirm and aged Governor, Sirdar 
Chuttiir Singh, . 

Loixl Dalfiousie could not, or would not, see, that nis 
full i^ponsibility, not only for the military delays, but 
for every exciting and irritating incident, and for every 
step good or bad, tliat was tnJceii before or a/ter the first 
oxiJowon at Mooltan, effectually baired Ids ingenious 
inetliod of sepaiuting the Durbai', as “ the Government 
of LolioiV, fwm tlieltesident, the absolute head of that 
Govwinnent. During the neiiod prescribed by the 
Tieaty for the Mahai^aU's nunority, no crisis, no second 
struggle, could absolve the British Government from the 
obligations of Guardianshb and management, so long as 
it professed to fulfil those duties, and was able to do so 
without interruption. 

Even supposing tliat every administrative measure 
before the outbid at Mooltan, and every step taten by 
the Resident after it, had been the wi^ 
supposing the rebellion had not been in the shght^t 
deSee provoked or extended by any encr, ex^, omis¬ 
sion. or delay of the British Government,—Lord Dal- 
liousie's case would not be in the lea^t improy^., Sup¬ 
posing that the surmise by which he attempted to just^ 
the annexation, were demonstrably true, and that 
Sikbs were really animated, from the first day of fhe 
occupation, witJi so deep and bitter a hostility, that they 
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only watched tlieii* opportnnity for I'evolt, and would 
never hav© been pacified without a second lesson, tlien I 
say that they were entitled to that second lesson with¬ 
out any extra charge. The State of Lahore had paid 
heavily in money, and in territoiy, for the first lesson; 
and we had undertaken, in consideration of an annual 
subsidy, secured on the public revenues administeied by 
ourselves, to perfonn the office of Teaoher for a term of 
years- If unexpected difficulties had presented tliemselves 
m the performance of this office, we should, even tlien,have 
had no right to complain. But it was not so. We un¬ 
derstood quite weir the natui*© of the evils we had 
engaged to encounter and cure, and they were clearly 
agmvated by our own malpractice. 

In his last instructions to the Resident, befoi“e publicly 
announcing the annexation of the I^niaub to tlie Biiti^ 
dominions. Lord Dalhousie wrote as follows :•_ 

" Til© tmi6 has arrived at which it is necesBsry tfiat tlio det«- 
DiiudUon which the Goveraor'General liaa formed regarffing the 
future administration of the Pimjaub, should be commumcafed to 
the at ZrtAora 

" mating Iht C^ncil 0 / Aycwy, you will present to them 
the Note herewith trsasmitted, m which tlie determiixation of the 
Govemment of India, regarding our future relations with tlio 
Z‘ujyaub, is fully set forth, 

"}/ the of Zahove sJioulcl cicquiosoe iu that detcnni- 

pQtJOD, you are autlwrised to gmnt the Terms wliich aie contained 
in tl)e enclosed paper."* 

Lord Dalhousie's object in thus thrusting prominently 
forward the throttled Ootmcil of Regency, and investing 
it, in Its last agony, with the character of the Govern¬ 
ment of Lahore”, is transparently obvious. He wished 
^ fast^ upon the Regency a sort of national reeponsi- 
onity, in which the Msdiarajah might be included. But 
the Council of Regency, M)art from Britisli control, never 
was “the Government of Lahore”, and its maintenance 
up to the date of annexation, proves the very contrary 
of what Lord Dalhousie wanted- The continued existence 
of this Regency, tWughout the rebellion, proves that 
ontisli responsibility and GuardiMiship were never 

♦ At;**)**, PfmJdHb, 184D, ]i. 64S, 
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shaken oft’ or shifted for a day. If indeed the British 
lUeident }iad been diiTen from his position at Lahoi^e ; 
if he liad lost the custody of the M^ar^ah’s person; if 
he had been forced to abdicate for a time the functions 
of government, and the Ward had thrown off his tute¬ 
lage, the Gusadian might have been justified in reentenng 
the country as a conqueror, and declaring all previous 
engagements to be at an end. But no such interruption 
ever took place. Tlie Besidents authority as chief ruler 
of the I^njaub was never suspended, during the re¬ 
bellion, which in Lord Dalhousie’s opinion warranted hm 
in dethroning his Ward, the capital city was never dis¬ 
turbed ; and tlie Government oi the Punjaub, exactly as 
we had chosen to organise it,—including the Council of 
Regency,—was unaltered to the last. Six, if not seven,* 
out of the eight Councillors remained ftuthfiil to their 
engagements, and six of tliem signed the Terms, under 
compulsion .t . . m - 

Tnese si>: Sirdars,—Rajah Deena Nath, Raj all Tej 
Singh, Bhaee Nidban Singh (the head of the Sikh re¬ 
ligion), Fakeer Noor-ood-deen, Slmmsliere Sing Sind- 
hanwalla, and Uttur Sing K^eewalla,—who were per¬ 
fectly blameless in their public conduct,—were told 'Uiat 
“ if they refused to accept the Terms which the Go¬ 
vernor-General offered, the Maharajah and themselves 
would be entirely at his mercy", and would be 
“ entitled to receive any allowance whatever." If they 
signed the Terms, and continued “to rive their adviw 
and assistance, whenever they were called upon to do 
so", their jsgheers (landed estates) would not be confis¬ 
cate, tliou^ no promise of liereaitary tenure could be 
made. But, “ if tliey did not subscribe to the condi¬ 
tions", the Resident “ could not promise that any con¬ 
sideration would be shown them."| 

In the last crisis of the rebellion, on the 18th of No¬ 
vember, a Proclamation had been issued, sanctioned and 
approv^ by Lord Dalhousie on the 14th of December 
1848 , which cont^ned the following announcement:— 

• Ona of thorn, Buuje» Singh Mfyeotia, hoiog only ouBpooloO, 

t Pw\fAvb, 1849, pp. 640, 663, 

{ Ibuf., pp. 649, 650. 
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“ It is not tbe desire of the British Government tliet tliose who 
ue Innocent of the ftbore offenc»cs, who bare taken no part, seeiatly 
cr openly, in the disturbances, and who have remaiued faithful in 
their ob^enoe to the Oovemnent of Haharoja^i Duleep Siogb,— 
be they Sikh or be they of any otlier class,—should sutTer with 
tiie guilty.’** 

Were the six memhers of the Council of lUgenoy 

g uilty ? On the contrary, they had done their beet for 
ie British Government during a season of extraordinary 
trial and temptation, and had ^ithfiiUy co-operated A^dth 
the Resident in the administration of the Punjaub. Yet 
they were told that unless they signed and sealed the 
deposition of their Sovereign, they would be made to 
“ suffer with the guilty", that their eetates wo;Lld be con- 
fscated, that uo consideration would be shown them, 
and that even if they took part in tlie destruction of the 
State, the hereditaiy tenure of thei;* landed property 
would be annulled. 

Was the young Maharajali Duleep Singli, whose Go¬ 
vernment was professedly upheld in this wonderful 
Proclamation, guilty 1 We must suppose that tlie exti'a- 
ordinary political casuistry of the Resident was accepted 
at Head Quarters, and that the Governor-General’s 
Ward was considered to be guilty in the person” of his 
mother, who was a prisoner at Benares, or of those “ evil 
disposed and insurgent Siidarg”, who, according to this 
document, had rebelled ageist his own Government. 
For he was made to suffer with the guilty. He was 
dethroned, despoiled, and banished. 

Furthermore, this same Pioclaination declares to “tlie 
loyal subjects of the Maharajah”, as well as to any 
“ who, merely through ignorance, may have been led 
away by the false statements of the evil-disposed”, that 
“the arroy” of the Commander-in-Chief, Lord Gough, 

“ has entered the Lahore territories, not as an enemy to 
the constituted Government, but to restore order and 
obedience.'’t But where two recent treaties stood in the 
way of anneiation, what was a Proclamation more or 
less t 

• PapfTt, PMttjauV, r. 449. Sec Appenf^ir. 
t Jhul, p. 440, 
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Aad though Lovd Dalhoueie thus publicly proclaimed 
on the 18th of November 1848,—confirmed in a second 
procUmation dated the 5th of February 1849,* * * § —that the 
larje axmy under the Comniander-m-Chief was not en¬ 
tering the Punjaub “ as an enemy to the constituted 
GovermnenV^ he had already witten secretly to the 
Keeideiit, on the 3rd of October, “ Tlie Governor-General 
considei’S the State of Lahore to be, to all intents and 
)mri) 0 S 6 a, directly at wai* witli the British Government \i' 
Tlie State of taWe at wav witlx the British Govern¬ 
ment, wliile tlie Sovereign of tlie Punjaub was at Lahore, 
the Ward and Pupil of the Reeidentl The State of 
Lahore at war with the British Government, while the 
adroinistratioa of the Punjaub was carried on at Lahore 
by the British Resident, in the name of the infant Sove¬ 
reign, by virtue of a Treaty with him, and in unaltered 
accordance with the arrangements of that Treaty 1 Where 
was that State of Loliore witli which the Britien Govern¬ 
ment was at wav, to be found 1 In the camp of IWali 
Shere Singh, or in tlie fortress of Mooltan, whioli had 
been summoned to surrender on the 5th of Septembei*, 
" after the firing of a wyal salute in honour of Her 
Majesty the Queen, and her Ally, Hie Highness Maha¬ 
rajah Duleep Singh"! J Was it pei-sonified by the Dewan 
lioolri^, or Chuttur Singh, or Sneve Singh, who were all 
proclaimed as rebels '^agiuiist the Goveimment of Maha¬ 
rajah Duleep Singh” 15 

Straightforward and truthful answers to tliese ques¬ 
tions prove that the British Government was not at 
war with ^e State of Lahore. 

The State of Lahore in October 1848, and up to the 
day of its deetructioa, was to be found at Lahore, ern- 
bodied and represented in the persons of the Maharajah, 
the Resident, who was at the Tiead of the Government, 
and liis colleagues, the Council of Regency, the continuity 
of whose functions was never intennipted or disturbed by 
rebellion, war, or tumult for a single day. 

• Papyri, 1649, p 591. See Appendix, 

t TM., p. 875. , 

t IHd.. p. 3S7 ; A 7fm‘ the Pvnjtsuh F^'OMw, vol. u, p. 4/1. 

§ Pap^s, Puf>J<tuh, 1849, pp. 200, 438, 449, 503. 
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Lo^ DaJhousie avoids altogether the question of 
Uuardianship. He makes exaggerated complaints of 
unive^ treacheiy and perfidy, and founds upon them 
his iruquitoue claims to treat the Prince, who hii never 
ceased to be hie AJJy and Ward, as a vanquished enemy* 
^ repudiate aU the Treaties, which had never ceased to 
be forced, ^ null and void; and to appropriate the 
runjaub, which he had never ceased to occupy and 
admmiat^ m tn^t, as a conquest* It was impossible 
tor the Bntish Government to conquer the territory 
w^ch It was occupying by virtue of a Treaty of pro- 
tecti^alliance. Far from war having ever been declared 
Wmst the State of Lahore, the war was carried on and 
the submission of the rebels was demanded, from first 

an h ’ ^ Maharajah Duleep 

4 the 3rd_ rf October 1848, lord Dalioueie eecretly 
co^dmti^hr "mttmMes" to the Eeeident, that he 
c<mtde>-s ^ of lahoi-e to he, to all intenU and 
directly at war with the British Government" 
Ui the same da 7 , he expresses hU satisfaction, in another 
l«t® to the same official, at hearing that the fortress of 
Qovmdghur, in city of Umritour,-up to that time • 
^on^ by Sikh troops,-has been handed over to a 
t of the Tr^ 

With a view, it may he pi^esumed, to minimise opposi¬ 
tion, to re^n the influence of the Durbar, and the ser¬ 
vices of troops, and to keep the feudatory 

rrmcee ^d ^e Sikhs of our own provinces quiet, he will 
not openly d^are war; but, wiU a view to ulterior 
demto^, he “mtimates” war ag^t the Lahore Govern- 

afiXJSSL?, “■ ™ 

In J^uaiy 184$, three months after this secret '* inti- 
^tioa of war agemst his Ward, he desires the Ameer 
Dost Mahomed to be informed that “ the Province of 
Pesh^r IS a porhon of the territories of Maharajah 
Duleep Singh, and by the provisions of treaty, is subject, 

• 1849, p. 661. 
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during the minoritjr of his Highness, to the centrol and 
direction of the British Government."* 

Having controlled and directed the administration of 
the Lahore State, for two years and three months, 
through the troubles of a rebellion, by means of his own 
agent and his own nominees, in the name of his Ward 
and Ally, the Maharajah, under a Treaty which he up* 
holds and enforces to the last,—he turns round when the 
rebellion is over, declares the Treaty to be null and void, 
and explains that the successful campugn, ostensibly 
carried on for the suppression of a rebellion against the 
Government of Maharajah Duleep Singh, was really a 
war against the Maharajah and the State of Lahore, by 
which the British Government has ‘‘conquered” the 
Punjaub.t The Blue Book reveals how this "war” was 
secretly and confidentially “intimated” simultaneously 
with a proclamation of friendship. 

In hi6 indictment ag^nst the State of Lahore, Lord 
Balhouaie falls into several exaggerated misstatements. 
He says, “the whole body of the nation,—army and 

a le alike,—have, deliberately and unprovoked, again 
} war upon us”4 In a subsequent passage of the 
same deapatcn lie betrays his knowledge oi the ucts that 
“ the Sikn people form comparatively a small portion of 
the population of the Punjaub”, and that " a Wge pro¬ 
portion of the inhabitants, especially the Mahomedans”, 
took no part in the hostilitiee, ana had no sympathy 
with the rebellion. § 

Even if the meaning of the phrase, “the whole body of 
the nation”,^ restricted to the dominant sect of Sikhs,— 
about a sixth of the population,—it is inaccurate. There 
is a list of thirty-four Sirdars, or leading Chieftains, in 
the Blue Book, who, with their relatives and dependents, 
took no part in the rebellion. Twenty-eight of these 
are Sikhs, cmly two are Mahomedans, and four are 
Hindoos. Among the six ftiithful members of the Council 
of Regency, was Bhaee Nidhan Singh, “the head of the 
Sikh religion”. II 

Lord Dalhousie ventures to write as follows:—“ It is 

• Paptri, Pvnjaai, 1849, p. 613- t . p. 661. 

{ Tlfid.,p. 660. I Ibid., p. 664. II Pnd., p. 36. 
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a shameful &ot that of the Sirdars of the State, properly 
so called, who signed the Treaties, the ^eater ^rtion 
have been involve in these hostilities a^nst us.’ * That 
also is an erroneous accusation. A careful analysis of the 
several lists and documents proves that the majority of 
those who signed the Treaties were not involved in hos¬ 
tilities against us. Of the sixteen Sirdars who signed 
the Treaties and Articles of Agreement of 1846, only hve 
joined in the rebellion, and one, Bunjore Singh M^eetia, 
who was in the Council of R^ency, was imprisoned at 
Lahore, on suspicion of carrying on a treasonable corre- 
epondence. In the list of disaSeoted Sirdars, Bunjore 
^mgh Majeetia is put down as " convicted" but his 
conduct was not the subject of any judicial investiga¬ 
tion i and in anotl^er part of the Blue Book his guilt is 
said to have been " proved" by an attempt to esoape 
afler his arrest, and by his having destroyed or concealed 
some of his papers. There was nothing like evidence 
against him. Of the eight Councillors, then, six were 
faithful; one was suspected; one only, B^ah Shere 
Singh, took the field sgunst the Qovemment of Lahore. 

To the list of Sirdars who remained fiuthful to their 
duty, who adhered to the cause of the Government of 
the Pumaub, as constituted under Treaty by the Go- 
vemcr-General, must certainly be added the name of 
Sirdar Khan Singh hfin, the Sikh Governor appointed 
to supersede the Dewan Moolraj, and who accompanied 
Mr. vans Agnew and Lieutenant Anderson to Mcoltan. 
So strong seems to have been the very natural prejudice 
against every Sikh who took part in that ill-fated ex¬ 
pedition, that the Resident, in his first report of the 
treacherous destruction of the two young English officers, 

S iped at a hasty conclusion which was very ui\just to 
an Singh Mfin. He wrote to the Governor-Gene^:— 
“ JTie Siriar modi terim for himself ; and the British 
officers were left to be cruelly butche^",—an account 
by no means borne out by the words of the only state¬ 
ment before him at that time. All that his inform a nt, 
Peer Ibrahim Khan, the British Agent at Bhawulpore, 
had written on this point, was:—“ Sirdar Khan Smgh 
• popert, Pun^ttb, 1849, p. 660. f p. 
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Man, by the pension of Mr. Vans Agnew, begged for 
quar^^^on which he was seized^ and the two gentle- 

The following description of what had passed was given 
by aji eye-witness, KootnhShah, aMahomedansoldier:_ 

Sirdar "Khnn Singh offered to devote hie life; bot Mr. Agoew 
objected, tAjiag it wee nseieee for him (o eecrifice himadf * tbet 
alona he could do nothing; end thet he bad better aak fbr quarter’ 
Tlie Sirdar’s pecfde went outside the Eodgeh, and demanded 
trailer. The treope then entered the plac^ and Sundered eveiT' 
thing. On their approaching the Sirdar, he aaid that he had 
Mked for quarter, and that it would he ueeleea to kill him but 
that they might do wbat they pleased. He requeeted them to 
spare the wonnded British officere. Ihey, however, refused to 
listen to Mm, and seised him. 

*' X»uring that day the Sirdai was kept in confinement in the 
.Ajnkbas; the next day he was taken to the fort, vhm k^wu put 
in irons viih hu son.”* ^ 

This depofiition was made in June 1848; and is fully 
confirmed oy the fact, for which Sir Herlirt Edw^es 
vouches, that “ he remained in confinement throughout 
the riw, until the mins of the exploded at 

once killed and bnried him. Ailer toe fall of the Fort,” 
fin January 1849) “ his body was dug out, and waf 
found so heavily ir<med, that it mtat have been impomVe 
for him to UKui. Sis little bey had been apparently 
de^ng beside him on the bed.’' Major E^wardee, hke 
the Evident, had heard confiicting accounts of Khan 
Singh's behaviour, but, he saya, under these circum¬ 
stances, I thought it right to adopt the most charitable 
construction of the Sirdar's conduct, caused him to be 
buried with all honour, and sent the gold bangles which 
were on the arms of his son, to the surviving members of 
the family,”t 

Sir Herbert Edwardes likewise ascertained that Gool- 
deep Singh, the Sikh Conunandant of the Infantry Be^- 
ment forming part of Mr. AgneVs escort, “ replied al^e 
to bribes and threats, that they might blow him away 
from a gun, but should never induce him to take service 

* faporiy 1849, ro. 4SS, 483. 

t A r«r M tir J^pJnfA /Vewfwr, voL ii, p. ICS. 
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with the enemy.” He, also, “ was put in irona by Moolraj, 
and in despair at the sbame which had been brought on 
Mr. Agnew’s escort, threw himself into a well, as he was 
paasinff it under a guard, and wee drowned/’* 

In ^e list of “openly disaffected Sirdars of the Lahore 
State, ascertained to in rebellion and in5urrectioi\’', 
forwai'ded by the Tteeident on the 25th of Deceinbev 
1848, for the information of the Governor-General, we 
find Golab Singh Povindea and his son Siidar Alla Singh 
included, to ^rose names, however, with two others, 
this note is appended :—“It is most probable that these 
Sirdars are under restrunt with the Peshawur troops/'t 
They were certainly under restraint, 

Sirdar Goolab Singh Povindea was the General in com¬ 
mand of the Division of Sikh trcNsps at Peshawur, and also 
Governor of tlie Province, and Major George Lawrence,{ 
the Eeeident’s A^istant at that place, repeatedly praieea 
his constant exertions, and tliose of his son, Colonel Alla 
Singh, to preserve good order in the district, and keep 
the troops steady to their allegiance,§ Indeed all the 
superior officers at tliis station, with one exception, 
^pear to have been most active and sealous, and to have 
done their beet on behalf of the Government of Lahore. || 
With their assistance, Major Lawrence most gallantly 
remained at hie poet un*^ tlie middle of October 1848, 
when the troops broke into open mutiny. Soon after 
this, an intercepted letter from Uie rebel leader, Kajah 
Shere Singh, contains this passa^Tlie Peshawur 
troops have left that place, with all the gone, The Po- 
vindea ” (Sirdar Gofab Singh Povindea) “ and Elahee 
Bukhah” (the General of ArtuletyW “ are in confinement, 
and the Feringhees have fied to tte Khyber.”** Elahee 
Bukhsh escaped from confinement, and came into Lord 
Gough’s camp Immediately after the battle of Chill ian- 
walla.tt 

* A Fear an tie Pv^foai FrcnCierf toI. ii, p. ICl. 

t Papers, Pw^'aud, 1849, p. 490. 

i Now Oonnvd Str George lAvreoM, 

f Papers, Pwyavft, 1849, pp. 29 i, 816, 839, 897, 398. 

II /bid., 1849, pp. 839, 897. 

^ 7W., p 340. •* M., p. 414, 

4t CftptaiQ J. H. L. Archer's CommsfUaries an tAe Pun/aui Conpaim 
(W. K AUeo, 1878). p. 80. 
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TIius Lord D&Uiousie'fl ’wholeeaJe inipeacUment ie not 
just, even if restricted “ to tlie army’. Again we iind 
General WLieli, in his final despatch o? the 23rd Januaiy 
1849, after the lUl of Mooltan, expressing his thanks to 
General Cortlandt, '* who comman(&d the Hegular Begi- 
ments and Artillery of the Durbar ”*—i e. of tlieLalwre 
Government,—and tlie Govenior-Geneial himself senda 
liis tliairks to General Cortlandt for the same services 
“ (iji an offictsr of the Mciluii'<\ja}i of Lalu)i'^, through tlie 
Ite8ident,"t 

Notwitlistauding tlie defection of Rajali Shere Sing]), 
Major Edwardes hod still a considerable fcioe of Durhav 

a s under liis coinmaud at tlie end of the siege of 
tan, and was able to detach six guns and a liegulnv 
liniment, besides Irregular troope, in Januarv 1849, to- 
reinforce Lieutenant Taylor at Xukkee.J Xliat officer 
and Lieutenant Young, acting under the directions of 
M%jor Edwordes, main’Uined tliemselves in diftei'ent parts 
of tlie Derejht and Trans'Lidus teinitoiy, and retook 
several foits from tlie insurgents, without the aid of any 
British troopa§ Some of ^eir men wei*e the old Regu¬ 
lar Infantry and Artillery of the Laliore Gkivenunent, 
some were new levies, but all weie in the service of tlie 
Funjaub State, and raised fix>m the p^ulation of the 
country subject to Maharajah Duleep Singh. On the 
19th of January 1849 My or Edwwdee wiitea : “When 
Lieutenant Peaiee joins Lieutenant Taylor, tliose two 
officers will liave 3,800 men, twelve ^ns, and about 
twenty sumboorahs, witli the fort of Lukiee in their 
possession as a rallying point.” '‘As it is, I believe that 
Lieutenant Taylor will 1 m able to confine the Booranees 
to Bunnoo, and preserve the peace of the irontier, through- 
out the war, without the assistance of one regular soldUr 
from the army of the Punjaub.”|| 

Lieutenant (now General Iteynell) Taylor likoself 
writes, his lett^ being quoted by Lord D^housie, in a 
despatch to the Secret Committee, dated Februaiy 2 let, 
1849: “The arrival of Lieutenant Pollock will give me 

• Paptrt, 1849, p. 856. t Ibid., p, 58C, 

t 2hid.y pp. 881, 870. § 2Ud., pp. 883, 630. 

II Ibid, P..051; “ismj of tbe Punjaab’' here nteADS Lord Gough’s 
lUfuy: H wu offioiellj to doaignsteb 
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a disposable force of 5,000 zoen and twelve gmis, with 
a strong fort, ganieoned by 500 men and 5 guns."* 

Major Edwides writes to Lieutenant Young, his letter 
being dated as Kte se “February Srd, 1849":— 

" I Tei^ueaC tliat you will pioceed to Humin J, uuder tlie Solimau 
lU)ige, in the district of I)«ra GLazee Sban, and make & reoon^ 
iioiaBance of the fort thore, wliich hai beau bold ogaiiiat the 
hCabarajaU by Moolmj’a aoldiera, since June last Foui* }i\iiuU‘ed 
liobillaa and Funia1>^, under Mayuh Does, ooinmaodant, iu tbe 
service of Miir Seliib Dy&I, and the two guns of Lewan Jowalnr 
Mull Lutt, arc placed et your dispoioJ, auu will accompany you to 
Huirnnd, with the view of assisting tbe irregular £ 01*00 now be* 
leaguoring HuiTund, in attacking the fort."t 

The fort “held ag^nst the Maharajah" wee attacked 
and taken by Maliarajah’s troops, whose conduct 
Lieutenant 1 oun^ ^raises. One superior officer, at least, 
who was with LieuUnant Young, was a Sikh,—Futteh 
Singh, mentioned as “a good soldier". When this fort, 
“hdd against the Mahar^ah", surrendered, Lieutenant 
Young says, “ I ordered the chiefs to come first, and sent 
the ^badar of the Sappers* Company to receive them, 
an honour he deservee.’^J 

The troops under the command of two of tlie loyal 
Sirdars, Mkr Sahib Dyal and Dewan Jowahir Mull, did 

S ood service to the end of the campaign. Dewan 
owahir Mull in person, with Sheikh fimam-ood*deen, 
an officer of high rank under the Lahore Government, 
formerly Governor of Cashmere, were present “with their 
men ” at the action of Soorujkoond, near Mooltan, on the 
7th November 1846, and ere s^d by M^or Edwardes to 
have “behaved very well.”| Scon after this aflair, Sheikh 
Emam-ood-deen and bis Ibrce were detached by Major 
Edwardes, to drive the rebels out of the di^ict of 
JhuDg; and while General Whish was concluding tbe 
siege of Mooltan, the Sheikh was occupied in investing 
the stronghold of Chuniote, the rebel garrison of which, 
2,000 strong, laid down their arms to General Whish on 
the 9th F^niary 1849, on his march from Mooltan to 


Punf'avh Popart, 1849, pp, 56S, 889. 
7WW.,pp. m, 683. 
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joio Lord Gough’s &rmy, and were made over ae prisoners 
to SheikJi £inam'Ood*d^n.* 

Sheikh Emam'Ood'deen was aetively engaged to the 

S end of the campaign. ‘*0n the 14th J^^rch 1840, 
r Chuttur Singh, Rajah Sher Singh, and the princi¬ 
pal Sikh leaders, delivered their sworas into the hands 
of the British General; and, at the same time, were 
surrendered forty-one pieces of artillery; while the rem¬ 
nant of the Sikh army, without provisions, witli Abbott’s 
fierce on their rear, the Oashmeriaas on their right, 
Sheikh Emam-ood-deen and Gilbert in front,—to the 
number of 16,000 men, laid down th^ arms in presence 
of the British troop8.'*t 

Misr Sahib Dyw, whose men, ^so, did tlieir duty 
faithfully to the la^, was selected by the Resident in 
Novemb^ 134$, to accompa^ the H»ud-^uarters of the 
Conunander-in-Chief, Lora Gough, '‘as the chief officer 
on the part of the Durbar’’,—the Regency, with whom, 
according to Lord Dalhourie's private “intimation”, we 
were thw, “to all intents and purposes, directly at war!” 
He is describ^i as “an able and highly intelligent per¬ 
son, of consLderable experience and uowledge of the 
country, and of ^provM fidelity to the inter^ts of the 
young Maharajah and the British GoyerDment.”^ 

same aHst Sahib Dyal had, at an earlier period, 
brought to a successful condusion, hj means of the troops 
under his own command, a most important aj&iir, which 
caused mudi anxiety to the Rodent, and occupied 
a large British force for more then a month,—the de¬ 
struction and dispermon of a formidable band of insur- 

E nts, at one time 5,000 in number, under a rioted 
latic, Bhaee Mabaraj Singh, who, in communicariou 
with Ifowan Moolraj, the rebel Governor of Mooltaii, and 
well provided with fonds, was scouring the countiy, and 
summoning the Sikhs to join in a rdigious war. The 
last scene in the active career of this fanatic is thus 


• ^^en, 1849, pp. 457, 5$4j Bdwde«'» fW &* the A»- 

fivtiier, toL ii, p. 556. 

t CommtHtana on Ou AmAmA C'tffltpoftpis hj CtpU 5. H. L. Arober 
(W. H. A^Iem 1878). 

J Fapert, 1845, p. 4*4. 
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described in the Resident's despatcli of tlie 12th June 
184d. 

" Misr Sahib Rjal was as ^ his wonl; a:id lie and his 
^ple kept tlteir promise faiUifuU/. On airlvio^ M Jliung, the 
Bhneo's force had diminished to about 1000 or 1200 men; tho 
Mist's paity immediately attacked them, and, though really in¬ 
ferior in mnubera, tliey were fresh, while tlieir opponents were 
hungry, aud tired by a long and liarassiiig i^ticah A great 
many of the rebels were killeJ in tlie encoimtar, end tliroe or four 
of the Mur’s men, raid ten oi' twelve wounded. Tlio wholo i*obel 
force was driven into tire Chenab, a di^ult river to cross at all 
times, and now fcrniidahle from being much swollen by the rains 
and the melt«l snow. It is calculated that from 500 to 000, horse 
and foot, perialied in the river,—among the rebels, Bbaco Maharaj. 
Three hundred of the rebels woa taken by tlie Misr’s 8uldiei'’B in 
boats, aud put into oonfinemeut iu Jhnng. Tbo Bhaee's four 
officers, Sikhs of aomo note, were anioug prisoners, and am 
now on their way to Lahore in irons,”* 

XiOrd DalLousie writes to tLd Secret Committee tliat* 
** the destruction of the outlaw, Bhaee Maliai*aj, and the 
utter discomhture of his foUowers, is au event which hao 
greatly tended to the support of British autliority.”^ 

The death of Bhaee M^araj on that occasion became 
a matter of doubt ^ but his fame and induence wero 
annihilated; and Lord Dalhousie, In his final Minute, 
declaring Ihe anne:sation of the Puojaub, admits tlrat 
the measures taken against Bhaee M^ar^ Singh, who, 
with some thousand followers was raking the country iu 
the Eechna Doab, and the flight and mepereion of his 
followers, combined to keep down any manifestations of 
disaffection in the neighbourhood of Ikliore.’'^ 

Thus even hk own words, extracted from tlie Blue 
Book, contradict Lord DaJhousie's complaint that “ the 
Regency, during these troubles, gave no substantial or 
effective assistance to the British Government.'’|| 

It k true that the Resident at one time speaks of hk 
CoundJlors as merely "acquiescing" m the ^ans he was 

• P<^t, Pvnjavb, 184&, p, 313. 
t !M., p. 187. 

t ^ 635. BhsKa Mabaraj vus, In fiut, aftarvrai^s captured, 
Ukau with upolrsg to Caloutta, and traaaportad to Singapore in June 
1850. § I0id.j p. 657. j| /fr»i, p. 660, 
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pursuing,—as dement in "seal, energy, and judgment".* 
On the 14th July 1848, however, he writes:—“ A greet 
change has come over the spirit of the Durbar: they 
have been making the meet decided and very successful 
exertions to procure carriage of every description for tbe 
use of the Bnrish troope, and to aid in tbe conv^ance 
of tlie siege One member of the E^ency, 

Deeiia Natli, was sent fi'om Inhere on a mission into the 
Hasaiu Province in September 1848; and after his return 
the liesideiit writes to the Govenioi>General:— 

))re6cnoe iu tliat ti tlie cminby had tbe e^ect of 
fissnring Ute inbahiUvnts, and be certsiulj ^pcan to have used 
ijiUuuucc, iu every way, to defeat the machinatioiis of Siidax 
OlinUor Siu^U. Since his retuu he ^pean to have entered, 
2 e<*doQs 1 y and caiucetly, into the measaree adopted for pimisliiug 
tlie nsheia, by the confi^tzou of tbdr jagbme,&nd the attachment 
of tUcir iiouses and property, and for counteracting the plots of the 
insuigcnta"^ 

On Arigust 16 tb, 1848 the Resident writes as follows 
to Lord DsJhourie ; ** The conduct of the Durbar, collec¬ 
tively and individually, has been entirely satis&ctory iu 
everytlung connected with this outbreak, and, indeed^, in 
all other reepects for the last two monthe."§ 

Lord Dalhousie, always overlooloDg the fact that the 
control of the finances was in the hands of the British 
Resident, places first and foremost among the “gross 
violations" of Treaties of which “the Sikhs" had oeeu 
guilty, the non-payment of our military suhridy. 

In return for (be aid of British troope, they bound themselvee 
to pay to U9 a eubeidy of 22 lakhs per annum. Frois tbe day 
when the Trea^ was vgoed. to tbe present hoar, not one rupee 
hag ever been paid, ic*"* advanced by (he Bricid^ Oovanunent 
to enaUe them Co discharge tbe arrean of their disbanded tioopa 
have never been repaid.'^ 

And in the Proclamarion declaring the Punjaub to 
have become British territory, he says:—“ Of their 
annual tribute no portion whatever has at any time been 
p^d; and large loaz^, advanced to them by the Govern" 
ment of India, have never been repaid.*^ 

* Poptn, i*<dvhK6, 1849, p 197. 

i jbid., p. 379. 

Ibid., p. 059. 


t Jbid., p 250. 
$ Tbid., p 289. 
f Ibid., p 654. 
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The Blue Book contradicts the asseition that " not 
one rupee”, that “ no portion", had ever been paid On 
February 23rd, 1848, the Resident reports as follows to 
the Governor-General. “ The Durbar have paid into 
this treasuiy gold to ti^e value of Rupees 1,356,837. 
By this payment they have reduced their debt to the 
British Government from upwards of forty lakhs of 
rupees to lees thai^ twenty-seven.”* 

In this same despatch, written about six weeks before 
the outbreak at Mooltan, the Resident recorded his satis- 
&ctioD with the £nancial arrangements and prospects of 
the Durbar. 

** They Lave tbua. by economy and caw, beau aide to owke good 
four moatbs’ pay of the Irregular Cavalry, to disoliai^ tho whole 
of the arrears of the men who have boen penrioned and diab^ded, 
to meat their current expensea, and have still, at thU moment> fidi 
ei^ht lakhs of rupees in tlic different treasoriaa to meet tire public 
ex^eDcie8.”+ 

If a fi nanc i al equilibrium had not been restored, and 
if the regular payment of the tribute had not com¬ 
menced. when the rebellion of 1848 onoe more threw 
eve^thing into confusion, it was no &ult of the Council 
of Regency- Not only had the British authorities ac¬ 
cepted the trust with their eyes open to the disordered 
state of the finances, hut the Resident—opposed by the 
Council of Regency and supported by the Governor- 
General,—had introduced extensive changes into the 
fiscal system, leading, as had been anticipated, to a very 
serious loss of revenue, which he fuUy adidte in his re- 

S >Tt6 to the Governor-General on August 28 th, and 
ecember 16th, 1847. and January 12th, 1848.J 
All these measures received the Governor-General's 
approval and confirmation. Tliey were not favourably 
viewed by the Council of Regency, but no opposition 
was attempted, or would have been permitted The 
Resident makes the following remarks in a despatch to 
Lord Dalhousie of April 6th, 1848. 

• Popfrt, 1843, pp 110, in. 

t TMrf,, p. 111. 

J fWi, pp. 22, 23, 84, 56, 57, 93, 99, 104, 10.6. 
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"Tho satlmsntw^. of course, meet sucmiaiy, euid its details 
liAve yet to ba fiUed Iw workii^ must fie most carefully 
watched. The Darbar was averse to its mtroduction, but yielded 
« they ftlwaye do; aod contoDted themselves, with the exceptiou 
of l^ah Dewa Nath, with stondiog aloof from its execution* 
leaving the whole matter to the Keeidcnt and his Aseistants. 

‘Itsoah p«ua Nath eeea the financial einbarrassmeut of the 
and fwla that the more we interfera with details, esDeciallv 
where tile iwoimo le coneerned, tUo lese will be the Durbar'e re* 
f*ponsibiUty for financial difficulties and deficieneee.”* 

Tliei^e is no reason to doubt the wisdom of these re¬ 
venue settleiTieiits; tliey prove, however, that tte tem¬ 
porary failure of the Punmub State to meet its pecuniary 
enga^ments was not wQful or faithless; they prove not 
merely the full knowlei^ snd participa^on of the 
Bntisli Government in those fiscal and admiiustrative 
changes which made immediate solvency impossible, but 
its sole responsibility for those ohsngee. 

Yet Lord Dalhousie pUces the regular payment of the 
Subsidy amoiig “ the nxain m'ovisions of the agreement'’, 
which ‘*tlie 8iKhs"lied ''eit her entirely evaded, or grossly 
violated, "t Tlieie was neither evasion nor vidation. 
The use of such terms is positively shameful The only 
cause of the subsidy having &llen into arreaw, was that 
the IXesident, in the plenitude of his powers, had thought 
fit to lessen the receipts of the State, and to divert the 
expenditure into otlier channels. These financial mea¬ 
sures were, doubtless, most judicious, but they were 
entirely the Resident's work, approved by the Governor- 
Gieneral, reluctantly accepted hy the Durbar. They 
were of temporary efiect; and ample assets remained 
available, at the end of the war, for the gradual lic^uida- 
tion of all possible demands on the part of the British 
Government. 

Lord Dalhousie totally &ils to make out any violation 
of the Treaty a^nst the Lahore State,—the only spe^c 
instance he adSucee, the non-payment of the suMtdy, 
being, as we have seen, a mere matter of account, by 
which the case is not in the least modified to the pre¬ 
judice of the State of Lahore. He contrives to fast^ a 
plausible stigma of perfidy and violation of treaties upon 

• P'fflfrf, Puryau^r, 184&, p. 128. t IM., p. 650, 
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the State of Lahore, only by ringing the chances through 
several paragraphs, upon the terms, “the Sih nation”, 
“ the Sikhs", “ the Sitch p^ple", and “ the Government”, 
or “State of Lahore”,* until a thorough confusion is esta¬ 
blished, For these are not convertible terms. 

What “the State of Lahore” was, and what “the 
Government of Lahore” was, during tlie British occupa¬ 
tion and management, under the Treaty of Bhyrowal, 
we have just determined. 

“ The Sikh people”, as we have already remarked, is 
not a phrase synonymous with “ the people of the Pun- 
jaub”, the great majority of whom took no share in tlie 
revolt, and felt no sympathy with it; while at least 
20,000 subjects of t!Le Lahore State, enrolled in its 
service, fought on the side of the Government, and as¬ 
sisted in suppressing the rebellion. 

Lord Dalhousie evidently perceived the forensic and 
moral difficulty in the way of annexation, created by the 
relation of Gmardiaaship under the Treaty of Bhyrowal, 
between the two States,—between the infont Sovereign 
of the Punjaub and the Grovemor-General of British 
India. He saw the necessity of meeting that difficulty 
somehow. He could not leave it entirely unnoticed. 
But he did not state it fully or fsirly; and the eolutiou 
offered in the following passages is quite inadequate. 

“ Tt has been objected tbat tlie present clyiuisty in the PumauU 
cannot with justice be subverted, since Mabatajaii Dubsp i§mg, 
being yet a minor, can hardly be held rosponsible for the acU of 
the nation. With deference to those hy wliom these vie^v8 have 
been entertained, I most dissent entirely the souudueae of 

this doctrme.''t 

No such unsound doctrine lay before him. The objec¬ 
tion was not to the subversion of a minor, but to the 
subversion of a Ward hy his Guardian- Nor was it 
merely a question of “ subverting a dyna^y”, but of sub¬ 
verting a State, protected and admim stared, under 
Treaty, hy the Bntish Government. I have ^ready 
shown that Lord Dalhousie had no right to speak of the 

• Fvnjaub Paptri, 1849, pp. 661, 662. 
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acts of the rebels, either ae the acta of the netaoii", or 
of "the State of Lahore." 

Lord Dalhoueie went on to ar^ue that this iroa^naiy 
false doctrine,—the irresponeibility of a minor Sovereign, 
—had "b^n disregarded heretofore, in practiee, and 2s- 
regarded in the case of the MaJiarajah Duleep Singh him- 
sell." He continues thus:— 

"When, ill 1846, the XlmlBA army invadocl oiw teriitoriee^ t1)o 
Kalmrajfih wfts not held to bo free from reeponeibilicy, nor wm bo 
exempted from the oonioc^iienccfi of hu peopled acts. On tho 
contrruy, tlio Government of Indie confieoated to iteelf the riebeet 
provincoe of tie Meliarajeli'e kingdom, and wm applauded for the 
moderation which had exacted ao more. 

* Furthermore, the MehiAjah havine been raede to pef tlie 

t )walty of tlio put oftenoei of hie people, due waraing wu given 
dm that he would bo held, in like mannor, reeponiible for their 
future acte. The Maliarojah, in reply, aoknowle^icg this warn¬ 
ing, eaya *lf, in conwquence of tlie recurrenee of mieride in my 
Qovernment,t1ie peace of tbo Britiih frontier U disturbed, I should 
l>o held reeponaible for the same.' 

If the Maharfuali wu not exempted from reeponeibility on the 
pica of hii tender yeora, at the ege of eight, lie cannot, on tliat 

f iloo, bo entitled to exemption from a like reeponeibility, now that 
le ia three yeoie edder/'* 

It is strange that Lord Dolhousie should have so com¬ 
pletely overlooked the real difference between 1846 and 
184D. The question of age was immaterial at both 
periods. There was no plea of exemption in 1846 when 
the warning was given and acknowledged, because the 
hfaharajah was the reigning Prince of an independent 
State. Although he was a minor, his mother, his near 
relatives, and tl^eir chosen advisers, were the actual 
Bulers of the State. In 1840 the actual Kuler of the 
State was the British Resident, under the Qovemor- 
GeneraVs instructions. 

Of course a minor Prince is the personal representa¬ 
tive of the State, and must stand or fall with its fortunes. 
But a minor Prince under the tutelage of a powerful 
neighbour, cannot justly be held responsible for the acts 
of 'Uie nation which his Guardian has undertaken to guide 
and control. 


Panjauhf 1848, p. 083. 
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In 1846 tK© Maharajah was a conauered enemy- In 
1849 the M^^jah was a Ward; tne British (govern¬ 
ment was the Guardian. His mother, his natural Guar¬ 
dian and late R^nt, was banished from the Punjaub ; 
several of his relatives and former ministers were in 

f irison or exile. The Maliarajali was now entirely exempt 
rom reeponribiJity, simply because all responsibility had 
been assumed by the British Government. 

From the 16 th of December 1846, the date of the 
Treaty of Bhyrowal, down to the 39(Ji of March 1849, 
when the Proclamation annexing the Punjaub was issued, 
the (government of Lahore wae in strict subordination 
to the British Government; and its subordination was 
never interrupted, suspended, or relaxed for a single day. 
If, indeed, the Government of Lahore could justly have 
been made responsible for any of the untomrd events 
of 1848 and 1849, Sir Frederick Currie, the Resident, 
must have been the £rst person indicted, for he was the 
absolute head of that Govermnent. This is a fair re- 
ducHo ad ahsurdum of that sophistical and &lIaciou8 
rhetoric, by which Lord Dalhousie confounded “ the 
Sikhs”, *'the Sikh nation", “the people of the Puniaub”, 
“the Lahore Government”, and “the State of Lahore", 
as if they were synonymous and co-extensive terms, with 
the object of justiWng the violation of Treaties, and the 
evasion of a sacrea duty. 

Lord Dalhousie's motives, as avowed by himself, for 
abandoning the office of (guardian, and the noble work 
of restoring order and self-government to the Punjaub 
State, when so much progress had already been secured, 
were not of the hWheat order, To me they, appear 
morally low, politicalft short-sighted, and altogeUier un¬ 
worthy of a great and generous nation, churning to play 
the part of Imperial Instructor and Exemplar to Cidia 
and the East. He argued that if our Government con¬ 
tinued to maintain “ the Sikh nation as an independent 
State", and instituted a reformed administration by “a 
larger measure of British control”, “ we should have all 
the labour, all the anxiety, all the responsibility, which 
would attach to the territories if they were actually 
made our own; while we should not reap the correspond- 
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ing bdneEts of increase of revenue and acknowledged 
possession.’'* 

That labour^ anxiety, and responsibility we had under¬ 
taken ; those bene£ts,—imaginary enough, as we now 
know,—we had foregone by Treaty of Bhyrowal. As 
to “a larger measure of British oontrol", there could be 
no larger measure than those unlimited powers" which 
we hdd under that Treaty, and which the Resident h^ 
nevei* ceased to exercise. 

On the other hand, Lord Dalhousie observed, “ the re¬ 
venues are very considerable in the aggregate. A Uige 
proportion has, hitherto, been diverted from the pubuc 
treasury in jaghiree to the Chiefs. A considerable amount 
of revenue wQl now be recovered fVom the confiscation 
of the jaghires of those who have been engaged in hos¬ 
tilities against us/’t He has ‘‘no hesitation m expressing 
a confident belief that the Punjaub will, at no distant 
time, be not only a secure, but a profitable possession. 

‘‘At no distant time",—before Lord Dalhousie's tour 
of office expired,-~this confident belief" was signally 
contradictea. 

In addition to this delusive hope of profit, and the 
desire to evade a burdensome obligation, tx>rd BalKousie 
alleges a regard for “ self-defence^, and "the security of 
our own temtories", as compelling us " to relinquish the 
policy which would m^tain the independence of the 
oikh nation in the Puqjaub."§ 

" There never will be peace in. the Punjaub”, he urges, 
*' so long as its people are aDowed to retain the means 
and the opportunity of making war. There never can 
be now any guaranty for the t^quillity of India, until 
we shall nave effected the entire sul^jection of the 
Sikh people, and destroyed its power as an independent 
nation .”11 

The same equivocal use of the terms, “the Sikh people” 
or "nation", and “the people of the Punjaub”, is em¬ 
ployed here, as throughout this despatch. The people 
of the Punjaub in general were not hostile, as Lord EfeJ- 

* Papert, 1S49, pp. 062, G63. 

f Ibid., p. 664, t Ibid; p. 666. 

$ Ibid., p. 661. II Ibid., p. 662. 
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houei© acknowledged- Tlxe Sikh army and the turbu¬ 
lent portion of the Sikh people, ha4i been effectually 
sub ect^, and deprived oi the meane of making war. 
Reduced in numbers, subdued to orderly discipline, the 
Sikh army never could have regained its insolent pre¬ 
eminence in the State, as the emoodied representative of 
the Sikh religion and Commojiwealth,-^tbe Khalsa Puntb. 
And its conspicuous humiliation was sure to operate in a 
very wholesome manner upon the Sikh population, not 
only in the '^njaub, but tliroughout Sirhina, the Juliun- 
dhur Doab, and the feudatory States on both sides of 
the Sutlej. 

Deprived of all supremacy and influence over many of 
these minor States, whoee resources were now transferred 
to the British OOTernment, and proved of material assist¬ 
ance during the earopugn of 1849, weakened by the loss 
of Julluudhur and Cashmere,—the former in our posses¬ 
sion, the latter placed on her flank as a ^ous rival,— 
the Puiyaub State, even if freed from the fetish occupa¬ 
tion, could hardly be considered independent after the 
'Beaties of 1846. Cert^nly her independence was not 
of such a character as to afford reasonable grounds of 
apprehension for " the tranquillity of India", or for " the 
security of our own territories.^' Lord Hardinge had 
taken good care of that. 

By Articles IT, III, and IV, of the Treaty of the 9th 
of Inarch 1846, the Maharajah Duleep Singh renounced 
for hirueelf. his heirs and successors, “all claim to, or con¬ 
nection with tlie territories to the south of the Sutlej", 
and between the rivers Sutlej and Beas (the Jullundhuv 
Doab), ceded to the British Government; and also gave 
^ Cashmere and the Hill Countries, designed to form a 
Principality for Raiali Golab Singh- By Article VII, the 
“ Regular Army oi the Lahore State ” was “ henceforth 
to twenty-flve Battalions of Infantry, and 1S,000 
Cavalry", and tKis force was never to be increased with¬ 
out the express pennission of the British Government. 
By Article lX.the control of the rivers Beas, Sutlej, and 
Indus, in respect to tolls and ferries, was to rest wi^ the 
British Government. By Article X, British troops, due 
notice being given, were to be allowed to pass trough 
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the Lahore territoriee. By Article XI, no Eui'opean or 
Amencan was to l»e taken into the service of the l^injaub 
State wl^out the permis^n of the British Government. 
By Articles XTI and XIII, “the independent Sovereignty" 
of Rajah Golab Singh was recognified, and any dispute or 
dii^erence between him and the Lahore State was to be 
referred to the British Government, whose decision was 
to be final. By Article XIV, no territorial acquisitions 
were henceforth to be made ‘‘without the coDCUiTence of 
the British Government'’* 

The “ IndepeDdence" stipulated in this Treaty for 
Bajah Golab Singh, tributary and feudatory of the Bri¬ 
tish Government rimfies, of course, merely inde¬ 
pendence of Lahore, is an mstanee of the looseness 

and want <d precimon with which the terms “ inde¬ 
pendent" and “ independence" have been used in our 
Indian Treaties and State peters, and by no one more 
frequently than Lord Dalhousie. But even if the mean¬ 
ing of tlie term “ independence", which he applies to 
“ the Sikh nation", be confined to that fieedoin of in¬ 
ternal admiiiistmtion whicli was to be restored to the 
Funjaub at the end of the Maharajah’s minority, there 
certainly was nothing in the prospect to alsfm a British 
statesman. 

Lord Dalhousie, ui could not liave constructed his 
specious case of “self-defence” against the dangerous 
“ independence’* of the Punjauh State,—he could not 
even have deceived himself on the subject,—if he had 
not employed that misleading formula, “we independence 
of the Sikh nation." 

The Sikh nation,—if a sect can be called a nation,— 
neither constitutes the population of the Funjaub, nor U 
confined to the Funjaub. It was not the Sikh religion, 
nor the Sikh nationality within the Funjaub, that ren¬ 
dered the establishment of a strong and orderly Govern¬ 
ment in that country so difficult, but the laige fioating 
population of recently disbanded soldiers, and thmr &• 
vourite leaders, belonging to the dominant sect, and 


* Pap^t, tit Zott ffotti/itii*, 184<>, pp. fid, 101; Aod Coiffctu^nA/ 
Trfatien, C^lciittA (Londoo: l/tiigmMi airi Go.), toL il, pp 361, 203. 
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fujcustoraed to jwUtical supremacy. Tlie orgaiiieation of 
the Sihh army was not thorouglily bix^ken up ; tl^e de- 
f^ted KhaJsa liad not forgotten then* old habits, nor 
lost their old Iiopes, All that tJiey wanted was that 
second lesson, whicli we had promised to adminiater, if 
necessary. 

Sir Henry Lawrence, tlie man of all others best quali¬ 
fied to judge, did not believe tliat the Sikhs had Ukm 
the lead in the outbreak of 1849. In an aj'ticle on 
“Army Reform”, which he contributed to the CaicvfUt 
R^eu) of S^tember 1856,—ten months before his owii 
glorious deatf in the Lucknow Residencv, beleaguered by 

rebis,_he warned us that there would be more enmity 

sguQSt us in the peaceably annexed Oude than thei'd 
had been in the conquereJ' Punjaub. “ Proportionally 
few of tie instigators of opposition in Lahore, and in the 
Sikh Slimy*, snM he, “ were Sikl«. They were Britisli 
subjects, many of them British deserters. The general 
feehng of the Sikhs was hardly hostile. Many of the 
Sikhs were friendly,—decidedly so, compared with the 
Hindustanis in the Pui^aub service.” 

Sir Henry Lawrence was strongly opposed to the nu- 
nexation of the Punjaub. “ He acted m the best fultli 
for the interest of botli Governments”, said one who 
knew him defending liim from the charge of having 
prepared the way for the change of rule, and ftu* 
troin desiring tlie annexation of the coimtiw, on finding 
th&t it could not be avoided, and that eUI hi« effmtH to 
uphold the Native Government were unavailing, Sir 
Henry Lawienoe was only prevented from resigning his 
high position, and returning to his Regiment as a ^'ap- 
tarn of Artillery, at tlie earnest entreaty of his frieudK.’'* 

The pacification of the Punjaub aft» 1849, is not iii 
the least ezplcuned hy its becoming a British Province, 
but by the simple fact that the soldiers of Runieet 
Singha old army had been well beaten, and that tney 
knew it. Whatever doubt may have been left on theiv 
minds after the campaign of 184G, was now effeotuallv 
dispelled- They could not contend against the Britisli 

* Perrier'a Co/yimia Jnmui (Murruy, 1856). by Sir Jtijiii 

Login, p. JVI9. 
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Govemment. Th^ had been made to lay down their 
ai*ms; they had loet all th^ gunfi ; iheir proudest aud 
most truet^ Cbieftaius were all dis^m£ted; their sainta 
and prophets were discredited; their union was dis¬ 
solved. had been defeated without disgrace; a 

great deal of fanatical nonsense had prohahly been 
knocked out of them; and. by all accounts, they *bore no 
particular grudge against us kr the lesson we taught 
them. 

There is, in &ct, iio reason to doubt that the Puiijaub 
would have been as peaceful and hiendly xmdei' a Native 
Prince, as the States of Nepaul and Gwalior have been, 
the former for fifty yeaia ainoe its last def^t, the latter 
for twenty*fbur yaaia since its final sut^ectlon to tbe 
British Government. 

The Nepaulese. animated by a long career of conquest, 
and with an overweening coD&dence in their own power 
and lesources, made war upon us in 1814. Tlieir suc¬ 
cesses agmnst our troops In the first campaign induced 
them to protract the contest for nearly two years; but 
they were taught the error of trusting in the inaccessi¬ 
bility of tl^ mountain fostneasee, and their Envoy was 
compelled to present on bis knees, at the British General’s 
Durwir,* the Treaty of paace ratified by the Maharajah, 
giving up all the points in (hspute. and ceding a l^ge 
tract 01 territory. Since this humiliation in Mai'wi 
1816, a British Besident has been cocstsntly at the 
capital of Nepaul; Government has maintained the 
most amicable relations with us; and In 1857-8 a force 
of 20,000 Goorkhas, ooimnaaded by the Prim© Minister 
and Comroander-in-Chief, Maharajaii Jung Bahadoor, co¬ 
operated with Lord Clyde’s army in suppresting the 
rebellion in Qude. 

Xhe military operations of 1848 in the territories of 
Maharaja Scindia of Gw^ior, had for thtir pretext and 
object the coeidon of a turbulent and uomana^ble 
army, unnecessarily large for the purposes of the Native 
State, and so as to threaten our frontier neat 

the important city of Agra. Two battles were fought; 

* Prinwp’a Jfftrjvt* Adwuwifotioii (Allen, 18S5), vot i, 

1). 205, 
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the defeated army was disbanded, and reorganised on ft 
limited scale unSer a new and more stringent Treaty. 
Since that time the State of OwaJlor lias given no 
ground of complaint; and in the crifiie of 1857, Maha- 
rwah Scindia and his ministers, though i)laced m tlio 
vortex of insurrection, surrounded by mutinous and 
clnmoKrtis trooiJfl,—the Gwalior Oontingent,—" mised, 
md, disciplined, and" (recently) “ commanded l>y 
British officers", in tlie style wliicli, in T-ord nal- 
lousle’a opinion, could alone make Native trooi's »if('* 
—contrived to wnder most valuable services to the 
British Government. Tliese were the prescient words 
of Sir Henry Lawrence, piiblislied ten yeai-s before the 
rebellion of 1857 “ By Loid EUenboTOuglVs arrange¬ 

ments, Q^^io^ is now an armed friend,"t If Loi’d Dal- 
houeie had not despoiled our Ward, we should have btul 
a more effident armed friend" at Lal^ore. 

Every historical analogy, eveiy contemporaneous event, 
all the probabilities of tlie case, indicate tlmt the Siklis, 
under tlie refotmed Qovwnment of Maljoiivjah Dulee]> 
Singh, would have been as proud and as eager to co¬ 
operate with British troops m 1857, as were the Sikhs 
under the Sikh lUyahs of Puttiala, Jheend, Nablia. and 
Kuppoorthulla, ss were the troops ^ the l^jah of Cash- 
mere, or ^le Nepaulese under Jung Bahauocv. Delhi 
was the accursed city of the Mogul, the centre of Mus¬ 
sulman arrogance, the place of martyrdom of the gi^eat 
Sikh prophets, and devoted by their predictions to the 
vengeance of their disoiples. Animated by these tradi¬ 
tional animosities, with the hope of plunder, end “ the 
old 8com tor the PoorbeaJt Sepoy" ,J tfie Sikhs rallied to 
our banner in the newly raised Punjaubee Regiments, 
and pressed towards Delhi with oonhdence and good 
will. But these notorious inducements would have 
operated with double force under the rule of their own 
Iwah. 

Lord Dalhousie argued, that “warlike in character, 
and lozig accustomed to conquest, the Sikhs must, of 

• PwjAhi Paptrs, I8i9, p, 563. 

t Sir Hear/ Ltu rence^ jBuaya. 

I TVotter^ ffiaUry ft/ India frm 1844 to 18C2, vt,l, ii, p. 70. 
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neceaaty, detesfc the British as their conquerors. But 
if tlie adminkti-stion of the Punjaub during the Rajah s 
minority had been continued, there would have been no 
“ couqueroia” to detest. It was Lord Daihousie who 
converted our protective occupation into a so-called ooh- 
quest If the Treaty had not been thus violated, the 
Ueieated insuigente would have been a vanquish^ 

rmXj in the State, and vanquished, as i believe, nnaUy, 
by the help of another party. No humiliation would 
have fallen on the Mahaiajah, upon the Board of Be- 

S ncy, or upon the pnndpal Sirdacs, thtir followers, and 
e 20,000 troops, who bad supported the constitute 
authorities. And even for the vanquished p«ty, if the 
Punjaub State had been m^tiuned, the partiapation of 
the Mahaiajali'fl army in tl»e military exploits of the 
British Government, would have tempered the sting ol 
defeat 

The fact w that the Sikh Government of the Punjaub, 
BO bng as there was a i%mlar Government, never bad 
tlie least inclination to go to war with us. The State of 
Laliore, tliroughont the time of its greatest pnde Jmd 
oroeperity, urSer Runjeet Sii^i, bad remain^ on ti»e 
iirt terms with the British Govermueut. Even attei* 
tlie great Maharajah^s death, amid the excitement ot our 
disasters in A^ianistan, and tlia operations to retrieve 
them and wiSdraw our troops, amicable rel^ions were 
preserved for several years, until what Lord Har<hnge 
oorrectiy described as “ a democratic revolution J threw 
ail the strength of the State into the hands of the army. 
The military Punchayuts used their pow^ in a m^er 
that was most offenrive and alarming to all ^herente ot 
Runjeet Singh’s dynasty. They “ issu^ their c^ers, 
undCT the derignation belonging to the Sikh^^ore 
Runjeet Singh became a monarch, vix. :^the Kb^ 
Punth, (Khalsajee-ka Pimth)’^—tlie Company of the 
Elect. “They formally assumed the Goverment, and 
sent letters beaiig their seal, inscribed merdy with tlie 
name of God, to local officers, military leaders, and 
members of the Durhar, requiring their presence and 

• I*- ^ 
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obedience.’'* The Princes, tii© ministers, tlie nobles, 

“ the head of the- Sikh religion", even the superior 
officers of the army, all who hari anything to lose, were 
on the side of peace with us, and good order withm 
their own frontier. It was so in 1845, and equally, or 

more so, in 1849. t • i cii 

We have seen how long, and how stoutly, liajah bliero 
Singh resisted the growing impulse,—under what an im¬ 
perative summons, amid “^at concision and despair, lie 
at last yielded. And, eiler all, he alone, out of the eight 
leading Sirdars of the Punjaub, selected to form the 
CounS of Regency, took part in the insurrection,—and 
then, not as a voluntary participator in the common 
cause, but reluctantly and hopelessly, closely touchy by 
spec^ motives of person^ honour, and the Oriental 
sense of implicit filial obedaence. 

Many of tbe Sirdars withstood for a long rime every - 
incentive to rebellion, and were at last dragged or foiced 
into it by the soldiery who surrounded them. The arro¬ 
gant rapacity of Sikh domination in the army, was, iii 
feet, the sole obstacle to be overcome before a wtbrmed 
and self-sustaining Govemment could be established iu 
the Punjaub- Under our protacrive management,—witli 
or without a second stru^le,—that obstade would have 
been overcome. The reorganisation of the army, and 
pacification of the warlike tribes, were merely matters 
of time. The interval of the Rajah’s minority would 
probably have been sufficiently long. The negotiators 
of the of Bhyrowal certainly contemplated the 

possibility of a seconJ struggle. Lord Haxdinge and Sii* 
Henry Lawrence were prepared for it, though they did 
not expect it; and but for a strand succession of mis-. 
haps and errors of judgment, I firmly beheve the second 
struggle would have been avoided. In either case, 
whether the second struggle was unavoidable, whether 
it was provoked or aggravated by our ehortcomin« or 
faults, we ought to have home the brunt of it without 
complaining. There may have been a little more trouble 
than w© lied, a little more than we looked for, but 
there was no more than we had bargained for. 

• Paptrt, tkt hU rt-*., 1846, 8. 
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The Bpirite, the habits, the traditional pride of the old 
Khulsa troops, in the ranks of the local army, and in the 
districts ^iefly inliabited by the Sikhs, were the unruly 
elements we had undertaken to curb and coerce. It was 
our duty to conquer those unruly elements; but havi^ 
done so, we bad no right to say, as Lord Dalhousie did, 
that we had “ conquered the territories under our tute¬ 
lage. That WAS not a time conquest,—it was a breach 
01 trust. We availed ourselves to the utmost, and to 
the last moment, of our advajitngeous position as tlie 
mvil and military administratoi's of tlio Punjaub; we 
l\eld iU Hti'ongholds, and disj^^ed of all its resources, 
including 20,000 soldiers recruited from its population; 
we disarmed many wavering and doubtful ^ponenta by 
appiling to their conservative interests and loyal sen^- 
ments, by professing to imhold the Treaties, and dis¬ 
avowing hostility to tlieir Sovemign and institutions 
all this we weie autliorised and Dound to do, with the 
object of quelling tlie hisurrection, but not witli the 
object of violating the Tiwries, as soon os the crisis was 
over, by turning our occupation into possession. 

I liave left undlscusaed the aeooudary question, whether 
we nmy not have had some equitable claims to compensa¬ 
tion and additional seibguaros, on account of the exc«* 
Hive expenses, and special difficulties of quelling tlie 
levolt. Without admitting that such claims would have 
been well founded, it is enough to say that all our de¬ 
mands under those heads could have been easily secured 
without ^e annexation of the Kingdom that had been 
entrusted to our chaiw The annexation gave us neitliev 
))ecuniary compensation nor military safeguard, but set 
up a constant drain upon our purse, a constant strain 
upon our swoid-arm. 

Ihe results of tliat ill-advised acquisition, i;p to tiic 
present time, seem to we to have been of a wix^ dia* 
racter_absolutely iujuxioue and exliausting to the Bri¬ 

tish Empire, relatively beneficial in some respects, pre- 
iudicial m others, to tlie people of the Punjauh,—m 1 
call perceive no advanta^, material or moral, that has 
lieen gained by any pei'son or cla-ss, that could not have 
been moi-e fully and effectually confenx5d and secured 
witimut annexation thmi with it. 
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Lord DaUiousie objected, that ^‘heeitatiou ou our pai t 
would be attributed, iiot to forbearance, but to fear; it 
wouJd be regarded, not as the i^esult of a magnanimous 
policy, but as the evidence of a pusillajiimous spirit”,* 
a most fnvolous and mistatesmanlike objection. Mag¬ 
nanimity after success never fjresents the appeavatice of 
fear, ajid Is not in tlie least liable to be mistaken for it. 
^ All was thorouglily imni'essed witli the complete 

* subjection of tlie Sikli army. Tliei'e were nmnifolcl meaus 
available for making that subjection, and the Kubmissioa 
of the entire people, a visible object to tlie whole Penin¬ 
sula, and for turning it to the honour and credit of the 
Imperial Power. According to Oriental ideas the greatest 
Sovereign is he who can make Princes, and who has th« 
larg^t numbei* of Priu^ under* his command and pro¬ 
tection. Lord Dalhousie miglit have gained the hearts 
of Princee and people by a plain statement of what liod 
been done, and what it was intended to do in the Pun- 
jaub- Instead of doing so, he violated Treaties, abused 
a s^red trust, tlirew away the giandest opportunity ever 
offered to the British Government of planting solid and 
vital reform up to the Northern limits of India, and by 
an acquisition as unjust as it was imprudent, weakened our 
^ntier, scattered our military strength, and entailed a 
heavy financial burden upon the Empii'e. That, I be- 
heve, will be the verdict of posterity and history upon 
the transactions which liave just passed undei* our 
review. 


t i'wyatti, 184D, ji, 68*. 
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(I'tujcfi (j\lo Go.) 

Thy (laten ot tlio following docnuieDta aiul oxtmota must be 
miu’ked and obeeivod. 

T/ie iSBcnio)-^/ to the ChvfTKtrutU of India to the HeHdoTU ai Lahore. 

" Fort William, October 3,1843, 

“ As laav have beeci anticipated by you, from tbe oarneet deein 
expi'eaeod by the Govemmant, fioni Uia eorlieet communioation 
made to you, after the oummencomeiit of the rebellion at Mooltan, 
that tlie fortiw of (loviudgurU ehould, in acccidance witli the 
terjne of the Xreoty of Jlliyrowfll, ho occimiod by Uritleh ticcpe, 
tlio Govoi'iior-Ocneiid in Oounuil ie iwfuctfy aatiefled with tliu m- 
telligenoe now eomuiuukated to hm\.” 


Th Seoritnrif to t/tc Chw)'wi}ent o/Iwlia to the HuuiciU ai Lahore. 

" Fort William, October 3, 1848. 

" I a)n deairtd to intiinate to yon, that tlje Governor-doiieral in 
Uonnoil oouaidere the Slate of Laboja to be, to fdl Interne eud puN 
lioeee, directlv at war witli the British Government; and lie upeoto 
that tliw Who may he, directly or indirectly, couoerued in these 
proceedings, will be tieated accordingly, by yourealf and your 
ofRoore."— Lopero, 1849, pp. 3V4, 878.5 


FAs liaidciU at Lahore to t/to Seereiari/ with the Oote'-nor-Otiiaxtl, 

“ Lahore, Deceml>ei* 2, 1848. 

”The Commanderdii-Clnefliad croseed tlieBavec; misrepreaen* 
tations of tho purree of (be BrltiBli Governnieut were being 
sedulously ciroulatea by the dienffoeted; and those whose interosto 
ai‘e on tlxe side of the Hvitish a^ipmiacy in the ruujaub, were 
urgent witli toe, as to the expediency of ptitUng forth eozne de¬ 
claration to the people, which would allay the geneial apprehen¬ 
sion that \vas felh at tho fulvajice of the Coniniauder*i!i* Chief. 
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'■ Xhe ioaiu'genla Imve sent, lhi*oughout tlie proviaoea, inflamnxa- 
toTf papen, in which tbej style tbemselTss the United Khalss, 
the lo^ and obedient sxibjects of Mahangah Bxileep Sing, whom 
the British oppressors have imprisoned, and in which they declare 
that the object of the British Ciovei'nnicnt is the wholeaele exte?> 
uim&tlon of the Sikhs indisoriminntely, and tlie sappi'ession of the 
Klielsa religion. 

"There is nothing too extravagant for the common poo^dc of 
India Co believe, if it ia told them by their prieate and the Sirdars; 
the repot t that the offencca of the rebels were to be visited oii tliu 
Sikh poptiJatiotL at large, was gaining Gxtensl\*e credit, and tlie in¬ 
surgent leaders were, on ibis account, gaining the ayinpatlnes of 
many, and esteoaive additiom to their ranks, wliicJi tlicy would, 
otherwise, Ixave been witliont 

" I ooDsidsred it, tlierefoie, necessary to conoternct tlieir nia- 
ebinations at once, by a decl^tion to tlie peo^o of the Putganb, 
ef the real object of the present advance of the witish army/* 

Now let us hear " tlie real object", according to the proclama¬ 
tion. 

PrwiameUiM by nf ci Z<r^oiv, 

“November 19,1843. 

“To the subjects, aervants, ajxd dependents of tlie IaIiokj State, 
end the residents, of all classes and castes, whether Sikh, Mussul¬ 
man, or other, mihin tlie territories of Malmrajah Uuleep Sing, 
from the Bws to tlie mountains beyond Beshawiir, Whereas cci*- 
lain evil-disposed persons and traitors, have eseited rebellion and 
insurrection, and liave seduced portions of the population of tho 
Pnojanb from their allegiatice, and have raised an armed opposi¬ 
tion to the British authority; and whereas tho condign punishment 
of the insurgents is necessary; therefore, tj»c Britisli army, under 
the command of the Right Honourable the Conimander-in-Chief, 
has entered the Ihmjaub districts. Tlie army will not return to 
its cantonments, until the fuU punishment of all insurgents has 
been effected, ^ armed opposition to constituted authority put 
down, and obedience and oraer have beeu re-established 
“-4nd whereas it is not the desire of the British Government 
that those who are innocent of tlie above ofTcucea, who ha\'e taken 
no pe«^ secretly or openlv, in the diaturbanoea, and wlio have re- 
inajued faithful in their obedience to the government of Mabarwah 
Ddeep Smg, be th^ Sikh, or be they of any other class, should 
suffer with the gnilty; therefore, ell pemoiis who ere not con¬ 
cerned, directly or indirectly, in the present distuibances, ore 
assured tliat they have notldng to fear from the coining of the 
British army. Such persons are exiiorted to remain, without ap¬ 
prehension, m their villages and homes, and, as loyal sulyooM of 
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th« to give every aid by providing oarriege, supplies, 

and the like, to the emy which has entered the lAltere territories, 
not M an enemy to ^le constituted Government, but to reatore 
order and obedience Fnrtliermoie, all dassoe of the community, 
be they Sikh, or be they of any otlier caste or tribe, who, merely 
through ignorance, may have been led away, by the false state* 
ments of the ovil*dl8posed and iiuurjKnt Sirdan and others, and 
have left their homes, and oasembUd tliomselves under the 
standard of i^ebellion, are heieby admouished inetAiitly to eeparato 
tbeniselvea from tlie insurgents, and to return to tlioir viI]f^^s, If 
they do so uow, without hesitation or delay, uo injmy will happen 
to them; if they neglect this warning aud advioo, certain deetruo' 
tioxi will come upon tliem, in oommon with the other insurgents 
and lubele, aud dieUirbera of the public peace." 


Indosure 9 in No. 42. 

The Semtasy vUh tftd Chvemor-GMmU to tha lUtident at Zahcu. 

" Camp, Sirhind, December 14,164$. 
Tim Goveraor«Ooneral approvee of your haviug issued this pro- 
daination."—Papers, 1849, pp, 448, 44?) 


Xu a TfiSVIOUS PUOOLAUATIOK CONnKMUP. 

£j;iraci o/ ^oclfvmaiion the Reti/iefU ai Laho^x, o^'dat 
j'Vowv tAs OowmOT-Qtnarttl 

" Lahore lUsidenoy, February 1641). 
'*A proclamation was iesnsd by Sir Ifrederick Carrie, on tho 
18th of Kovember last. I now, offavn, make known, by order of 
the GovemorsGeneral, the terms on which alone pardon may etill 
be obtained.”— Papgrt, 1849, p. 591.) 
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TiiK Tiui:6, J8d2. 

"THK OIuUMS OF AN INDIAN I’KIKCli. 

"TO TUB BDITOJt Ol' TIIK TIUK8. 

"Siu»-~At tho era of Uolng jiiBtic43 uid reetoratiuu Co 

liAve dawneJj from toe recenC truly Ubeml and noble ucC 

o! tlie iiveaeut LtborHl GovuroRient, hemUxl, by now, Clio ^a( 
OladaCone tlie Juit, I am oncourageJ to luy boforo tbo llrilieli 
nation, tlirough die inodiiiui of T^te Tiiwt, Cbu iujiutioo wJiicli I 
liave aufToieu, in the liope time, altliougk gonoroaity may not bo 
laviahed upon ine to theaamu extent aa bua boon Cuatowed upon 
King OetewAj'o, tlmt aoiua magnanimity might bo ihown 
tovnide me by tiui groat (Jhnatlau Empire. 

''WJien 1 Bucoeeded to ^a tbroue of tlio ranjeub I wbia only an 
infant, and the Klialia aoldleiy, beconung more and niore inutingiie 
end overbearing during both my unolu'a and my niotliei'*a liegoii- 
clei, at laat, unprovoked, oroaead tlio Sutlej and attacked tlm 
friendly Britiah ^’owar, and wm completely defeated imd eutii*^y 
routed by die Engliah Army. 

" Had, at that time, my Qomiiiioua boou annexed to the DritUli 
territonea, t would bave now not a word to aay, fur I ^raa ut tliat 
tine an indepeodent Ubief at dm bead of an uidepemlunt pooplu, 
and any Muidty which miulit liavo bean then iuAictod would Imvu 
been perfectly juat; but wtA kind, true Kngliab guul Ionian, tbo 
Into Lord Hardmge, in coiieidomtion of tbe friondabip wliicli Imd 
exiated between Uie Bntiab Fuiuiro and tlio 'Uou of tliu Purijnub*, 
replaced me on my throne, and the diaiuoud ICohd-noor on my arm, 
at one of tbe Duibaie. Tbe Council of Bogonoy, wliluli wae then 
created to govern the country during my miuoiity, fliKling that it 
wee not in their power to inilo the Faiiiauh nuaidod, iippliod fur 
aaeiatance to tbe representative of tlie Biitiah Governlaont, who, 
after etipulating for absolute power to contivl oN*ery Govemmeut 
department, entered iuto tbe Bliywwal Treaty with loc, by which 
waa guaranteed tliat I ebould be protected on iny throne until 1 
attained the age of sixteeu yea:9, the British also fumiehing 
troope both for the above object and prueervation of ]jcnce m iJm 
country, in consideration of a certain aum to be paid to them aii> 
liuelly by toy Durbar, for tie maintanaooe of tliat /on e. 

" Thua tbe British nation, with open eyes, asauiued luy guaidbiii- 
ebip, (lie nature of which ia clearly dehued in a proclamation sub- 
eequendy issued by Lord Haidingo*a oidew «ei tlio 20tli of August 
1847, which declares that Uie luiutui ago of Ll»u iluUonijtdi DuJccp 
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SiugU causes )um to feel the iutorest of & fotlier iu tlie education 
andjSiiardiansliip of tbeytumg IMuca— {VitU PuijjauL Papers at 
tlie tiritisli Mascum.) 

“Two KngliaU cmTying Icttoi’s boaring roy sigooturo 

were dospatclied by tlio liritish llaaident, m conjunction with my 
Jliirbar, to take poasMahiii of Clio fortresa of Mooltan and the 
aniTOundintf district in my namo.bnt my aci vant, Moolraj, rofuainy 
to ncknovi'li'fl;^ my auUiovily, causod them to be put to death, 
whereupon both tho late ^ir K. Carrie and the biavc Sir Herboit 
hldwardea most mgcntly requested the Ccnnnander-iii'Cbief of the 
lUitish £ 01*008 at Sitnm, os tliero wei*o not Buffioient English 
soldiers at Lahore at the time, to seiul some European tToo|is 
without delay in ordei to cinisU this rebellion in the bud, oe they 
affirmed that the coiisequoiicee could aot be oalculated wliioh 
oiiglit follow if it wore allowed to spread; but the late Lonl 
Gough, willi tire ooncurieuce of tlie late Marquis of Ilalhousie, 
lafuied to comp^ with their wiehes, allaging the unhualtliineae "f 
the saosoa ae hie reason for doing eo. 

“My cose at that time woe exactly similar to wliat the KhO' 
tUve'a is at this moment; Arabi being, iu )rii present ijositlon, to 
his master what Mnolitij woe to mQ>^iz., a reuul. 

“At last, very tnidily, the British Government sent troops (ns 
1ms huen done in topt) to quell the labelllon, which had by that 
time vastly increased in tJio Punjaub, and wbo entered my terri* 
lories, heiuled by a pn>clanmtion, issued by Lord ilalhonsie’e 
in\\in%. to the following effect:— 

"'luoloNurc Nc. S In Ho. 42,—To the subjects, Mrvauti, and d^ 
poiMlcnfa uf the Lahero StAts, and re^dents or all classes and OKStss, 
whfltlkor H5khs» Mussulmans, or other* within the tcrritcriiM of Maharajah 

DuleopSiugh.Whsreu certeiu ovd'disnoesd persona nnd 

tmifoni have excited rebellion uud insurrsetieu, and jiatc Muesd pQ^ 

1 iouB of the pomdation of the Punjanb fmm their allegianos, and have 
miMd nil armed oppoeition ;fo the IJritlih authority; and whersos the 
pond urn pun iaUaisut of the insurgents is ncoeesory, . . . thsrofurQ 

tlic British Ai my, under tiis oommaud «f the Right Hoa. the Com- 
iiiimd(;r>iu*CI>ior, has (lutsrod the Punjaub dietricta The army will not 
1 ‘ctupn to iu cAutonmeats until the full punishment of all insurgents 
hu beau effected, all oppueitiou ta the ounititnted authority put down, 
Rud obedience aud order have boca r»*tt9tabUsbsd.' 

Thus it ia clew from the above that tlic British Comnionder-in- 
Chief did not enter my dominions as a conqueror, uor the army tn 
stay there, and, thorefore, it is not correct to assert, ss some do, 
that tlie Punjaub was a military conquest 

"'And whereas it ia not the desire of the British Oovenmeot that 
those who are ioDoeeut of the above offenoee, vbo have taken no part, 
secretly or openly, in the disturbances, end who have reroaiasd feithfnl 
iu their obedience to the Govcmnieot of MahatAjali Dulcop Singh . . 

. . ehoiild sufftr with the guilty/ 
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" But after order wm reatoi'sd, aud finUiug ouly a Lelplesa ohikl 
to de&l with, and the temptation heiug too stroinj, LordI»iJhousia 
auDe:ted the Piuijaub, instead of caiTying out the solemn coni' 
pact entered into by the British Government at Bhyrowal; sold 
^ost all mj peieonal, ae well as nil my private property, con- 
aisting of jewels, gold and silver plate, even some of my wearing 
apparel aud household furnituie, and distributed the pi'oceeds, 
amounting (I was told) to £250,000, os prise money among thoset 
veiy troops who had come to put down rebellion against my 
authority. 

' Thus I, the innocent, who never lifted up even my kittle 
finger againibtlie British Government, was made to sufTiir iu tlm 
same msDuer with my own aul^ects who would liot acknowledge 
my authority, in spite of the declaration of tlie abeve-g^uoted rru> 
elatn alien that it ie not the desire of tlie Britisli Government tliat 
the innocent should suffer with tlie guilty. 

Lord Dalhousie, in writing to tlie &cret Committee of the 
late Court of Hiractora, la order to justify his unjust act, among 
other argumeuta employs the following, lie eays:— 

bas been ohjeoted tlwt the proeeiit dyussty iu the Pupjaub 
with justioe be subverted, ^ince the Mabarojoh Duleep Singii, 
being yet a aiDor> een herdly be held roaponsible for the sets of the 
iiailcpu, With deference to thoee by whom these views have been euter* 
tAinod, I must diissat entirely from ilio soundussi of ti^ie dootiina It 

I venture to tbiok, altogether unleoablsM a principle j it h^s boon 
disiegerded hiretofbre in practioe, aud disregarded in the oaie of the 
Maharajah Dulesp Singh. Whin in 1816 tbe Rhalsa army Invaded 
our territories, tbe Mahiu^ab was net held to be free from mponsibiUty, 
iw vsi he exempted fVon the ooniequeneea of the acts of the people. 
Oa the ooutiiuy, tho Oovemmeut of Xodis ceufisoated to iteelf the 
riohest wvlnoee of tbe MabUriah’s Ningdom, aud was applauded for 
the moderation whioh hod exacted uo more. If the Mahar^ah was not 
esumpttd ffom responelbillty on the plea of his louder years at tbs us 
of eight, hs cannot on that pIsa bo out i tied to nemptiou from a ^s 
rsspoDsibility uow that bs is tbres ysars older/ 

" J^t in thus arguing His Lordship became blind to tlie fact 
that in 1845, when the Ahalsa army invaded tlie British territories 
I was an indwendent chief, but afi^ the ratification of the Bhy- 
rowal treaty Twas made the ward of the British nation ; oud how 
could I, under these circumstarcee, be held responsible for the 
neglect of my Guardians in not crasbing Modr^'e rebellion at 
once, tlie noccasity of doing which was clearly and repeatedly 
pointed ont^ tbe Britieh Resident at Lahore ? 

“Again, IDs lordship says: 'The Britieh Government ha* 
ngidly observed the obligations which tbe treaty imposed on tliem 
and fully acted up to riie spirit and letter of its contract’ No 
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doubt all this was or maj have been troe, except so far that 
neither peace was preserved ia the ceuAOy aor I protected oa my 
tliTone till I attained the age of sixteen years; two very important 
ecipiUatious of that Oea^. 

He furtUer alleges: * In reCnrn for the aid of Che British tioops 
they (iny Durbar) bouud chemaelves to pay to ne a subsidy of 
22 laklis (£220,000) per annum, . . . fmm the day when that 
treaty wns aJgued to the present hour, not one rupee has ever been 
paid’ 

“ Kow, the above statemeub is not correct, because of the fol- 
lowkig despatch which enste: ' Boclosure No. 5 in No. 2$,’ the 
Acting Beddent at lahore affirms, ‘ The Dorbcr baa paid into this 
treasury gold to Che value of Ba. 1S^6,637 Oo. (£L$5,S8714s. lei, 
tnklug 6l^ value of a rupee at 2a) 

* Likewise, Lord DiJhousie aUodes to ^rdar Chuttur Singh’s 
conduct Bncloenie 19 in No. 36 will show those who care to 
look for it Che reprimand which Captain Abbott then received 
from the Resident for his treatment of that Chie^ who, after that, 
with his sons, withcat doubt, believed tbflfc the Bbyiowal Treaty 
was not gol^ b) be carried out; and, judging £t^ the evente 
which folmwed, were they i^ht in their views, or were they not ? 

" 1. Tboa I have been most ujgostly depav^ of my kingdom, 
yielding, as shown by Lord Dalhonsie’s own computron in (I 
rhiok) 1850, a suiplu revenue of some £500,000, and no doubt 
now vastly exceeds that suiu. 

“ 3. I hove also been prevented, u^ustlj, from receiving tbe 
rentals of my private estates («»ds Prinaep’s Sistortf qf (M SiJJti. 
compiled for the Govemment of India) in ^ Ponjaub, amounting 
to some £130,000 per annum, 1&49, although my private 
property is not by tike Cenus of the annexation which 

I was comp elled to sign by my guardians when I was a minor, 
and, therefore, I presume it is au illegal document, and I am stjll 
the lawful Sovereign of tbe Puntanb ; bnt this is of no moment, 
fur I am ^ulte content to be we subject of my hfost* Gracious 
Sovereign, no matter how it was brou^kt about, fbr her gracious* 
ness Cows^ me has been boundlsea 

~ 3. All my personal proper^ has also been taken from me, 
excepting £20,000 worth, which I was infoimed by the late Sir 
John Lcgin was permitted to he taken with me to Futtehghur 
when I was exiled; and the r^ amoanUng to some £250,000, dis* 
poeed of as stated before. What is s^ more unjust in my case 
is, that most of my servants who remained futhful to me were 
permitted to retain all their personal and private property, and to 
enjoy the rentals of their landed estates (or jagheera), given u> 
them by me and my predecessors; whereas I, their uisster, who did 
not even lilt up my little finger sgainst the British nation, was 
not considered worUiy to be treated on tbe same footing of equality 
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with fcliem, because, I suppose, my aiu being that I happened to be 
the ward of a Cbristfan pcwei*. 

'•'The eaormoue BrituU liberality permita a life stipend of 
£25,000 per amiuu3, which is reduce by certain chargee (kaowii 
to the proper authorities) to some £13.000, to be paid to me from 
the reveituea of India. 

“ lately, aa Act of Parliament Las been pasaed by wliicb, some 
uionthe hence, tlie muiuficant sum of some £2,000 will be added 
to my above statod available income, btit on the ahwluto oomliliou 
that my estates must be sold at my death, tlms causing my doaily* 
bved English honje to be broken up, and oompelling mjt de* 
acendants to seek some other asylum. 

"A very meagre pwiaiou, ooaaidoring of what aiid how I have 
been deprived, lies u£o been mode for my successors. 

“ If one rmhteous inan was found in the two most wicked cities 
of the world I pray Ood that at least one honourable, just and 
noble Englishman may be forthcoming out of this Cliristiaa land 
of liberty and justice to advocate my causa iu Parliament, other¬ 
wise wbat cbanoe have I of obtaining justice, considering that my 
itfsff ri^rdiau, judge, advocate, and jury is tlxe JJrit&li nation 

"Qaiieroua and Oliristian Englisbrnen, accord me a just and 
liberal treatment for the sake of the fair name of your nation, of 
which I have now the honour to be a naturalised member, for it le 
more blessed to give than to take. 

" I have the honour to remain, Sir, your most obliged servant, 

"DULEBP SINGH. 

"Elvcdon Ttall, Tlietford, Suffolk, Aug. 28." 


Tub TntRB, Thursrfny, Jiij/im 31, 1882. 

"We print else wliaro a some what singular letter fro in the Mahara¬ 
jah Dhuleep Singh- Encouraged.as it would seem,by the restoration 
of Cety wayo, he puts forward an iinpaaaioned plea for the oonsidwtv- 
Uon of lua own oUime, On a lirst glance, his letter reads as if he 
demanded nothing lees than to be replaced on the throne of t)io 
^Djaub. He professes to establish his i-ight to tliat position and 
th» to waive it, meauaaimouely avowing that he is quite content 
to be the subject of his Most Gracious Sovereign, whose eraoioifs- 
ness towards him bas been bouodleea. His real object, however 
« far lees ambitious. It is to prefer a claim for a wore generous 
treetmeut of liis private affidw at the Iiauds of tlie Indian Govern¬ 
ment. In lieu of the Severely of tlie Punjaub, with its un¬ 
bounded power and unlimibed resources, ‘the enormous British 
liberality’, be complains, permits liim only a lifo stipend of £ 2 o 000 
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\nii‘ annum, wbicli is I’edacad by certain chargee to eonio £1S,OOD. 
All that he hoe hithei’to euccoeded in obtaining from die Indian 
Ooveiumant is an arrangemeut, lately eanctiooed by Act of Parlia¬ 
ment, wliereby he will mcaiTO an aduCion of X 2,000 to his annual 
iucome, on condition that his estates are sold at his deatlr, in oidei’ 
to liquidate liis lialnlitise, and provide for his widow and children, 
it is really against this arrangement that tlio Mahamjolr appeals. 
His argument concornfiig his lUjuu Sovereignty of tlio Pi^aub is 
niaiiifcsUy only intend^ to support his pecuniary cloiim. If 
theso wore sottletl to his satisraction, lie would dou^luas be con¬ 
tent, luul inoi^o tliAQ content, to die, as he lias lived, on Eugliah 
country gontlemiin, with esUktes sivannin^ witli game, and widi an 
income sutHcisut for his needs. This is a sort of appeal to its 
justice aiul generosity with whicli Che Euglisli public is not un- 
familuu'. Cliuleen Singh is not the fiist diipwessed Kastetn 
rrincewbo has felt himself agmeved by the dispositions of the 
Indian Oovernment, uor is this^e first occasion on whioli his own 
olaims have been heard of. For a long time he prefensd a claim 
for the Kohinoor, of which he alleged tnathe had been wrongfully 
despoiled. Now, it is his private estates in India which he dsdarue 
have been oonfiscatod wiUiout adequate compensation. No one, of 
couTte, would wish that a Prince in the Maharajah's position 
should be xmgeneroutly treated. He ie, as it were, a ward of the 
hlngliih nation, and oven his extravagances might be leniently re- 

K raed. But as the claim, now publicly preferred by tbe Ma¬ 
rs^ ah, has been disallow'ed, after full coasidentioc, by succcieive 
Ooverrnnents, both in India and tide country, it may not be amiss 
tu show tliat his case is by no meAiis so stinng os ho still affects to 
coiwidei* it, 

"Tbeeveiite uf two Sikh wais, mid their eequel, have probably 
faded cut of the meisoiy of most of our readeis. They aro, how¬ 
ever, accurately stated, so far as tlie main facte si's concerned, in 
the KfoharaJ all's letter. It is not so mncli with theH facte u 
with the Maliarajali’s inferences from them, and with certain other 
facts which he hoe not foiuid it eouveuieot to state. It is perfectly 
tine that, after the ovcrtlirow of ‘Khalsft' power in the sanguinaiy 
battle of Sobrftou, Lord Hardiuge declined to annex tlio Fimjaub, 
and re^Rcecl tlie Maharajah on the throne under tlie Ilegeucy of 
Ilia mother, the lUnee, assisted by a Council of Sirdaw. This 
settlement, however, proved a failure, and was replaced by tlw 
nnangenient made under tlie Bhyrowsd Treaty, whereby tJxe wtiro 
conti'ol and guidance of afiairs was vested in tlie British Besident, 
and the presence of British troops was guaranteed until tbe Maha¬ 
rajah should attain bis majority. The second Sikh ww, which 
began witli the revolt of Wcolraj in 1848, soon proved the futility 
of this aii'angement also; and after the surreuder of Moolton and 
the battle ol Gusetat, which finally broke the reviving power of 
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tlie Zlialsa, "Lffi-d DUlioiiaie, ^lio had aticcGedeil LmxX HanUiige as 
Oovenior-Qeneml, decided that the time liwl come for the jhcov- 
porataon of the Pimjaub with the Biitiah Dominions in India. 
Dliwleep Singh was at tliie time only elove-n ycftX'S of but ho 
had be^ recognised for more than thm years os the Sovereign of 
tlie Punjauh, and by the fulvice of his Durbar at T*olio« lie signed 
tlie teinis of settlement pioimaed by the DntisU Comnhasionev, 
whereby he renounced 'for himself. Ins Ueiw. and hia Rnceeaxm-K, 
all right, title, and claim to the SgvLn*eiguty of the rnnjaiih, or U* 
any sovereign power whatever/ 13y snbswiuent ulansca of tlni 
same ijistrument' all tlic proiierly of the State, <4 whatever du- 
scri^ition,and wheresoeverfbiind', was confiscated to the Kast India 
Company; the Kohinoorwos suirendeted to tJie Queen of Kiig- 
land; a pension of iiot leas tlian foxir, and not oxcccding five, lakhs 
of rupees was secured to the Maharajah ‘ for the support ot Iudi* 
sdf. his r'elatives, and the aervauls of the State'; and the Com- 
l«uy undertook to treat tlie Mfiliarajab with rtapcct and honour, 
and to allow liim to retain the title of' Maharajah Dlmloep Singh. 
Belwwioor'. Of tliis instnimonb, tlie Maliarajan now says that he 
was compelled to sign it by hU gnardiana when he was a minor, 
and he a^ues tixat the political necessity wluch dlcUted it won 
due to the Idchu of the Indian Covewuuent, which had failed to 
fulfil the pledges of the Bhyiowal DiJaty, and had allowed the 
revolt of Moolraj to develop into a Sikh lebellioii. 

"In answer to tlieae allegatioiiR, it is sufficient to quote the Eopoi t 
of tlie British Commissiouev who prowaited the to ms for eigixatuiv. 
‘The paper,' lie save, ‘was then handed to the Mahamjivh, who im* 
mediately affixed Iiis signature. The alacrity with u'luc)i ho took 
ihc papers when offered was a matter of remark to all, and sug¬ 
gested tlie idea that possibly ho liod been instructed by his advisers 
that any show of hesitation might lead to the substitution of 
terms lees favourable than those which he had boon offered/ 
Moreover, the plea tliat the Maliarajah was a mincu', and tliere- 
fore not a free agent, is fatal to bis owu ease; he was tw'o yeais 
younger when the Bhyrowal Treaty was signed, and younger atill 
when the settlement of Lord Hafdinge replaced him on the throne, 
and restored to him the Sovere^ty which ha even now acknow¬ 
ledges might at that time liave been rightly forfeited. We nccil 
not dwell on this point, however. The Maharajah himself would 
hardly press iu His claim of Sovereignty is merely intended 
to cover his claim for money. He never was much more tjian 
nominal Sovereign of the Bunjaub, and lid probably desires nothing 
so little at this moment os the restltation of his sovereiga rights. 
The political question has long been closed; it only remains to 
consider whether the personal and financial question still remains 
open. The Maharajah complains that he was deprived of his 
sonal and private proper^—with hisignlficant oxceptiooa^ind of 
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tlic rcutiiU uf liis lajxlsd estntos. There it», liciwever, uo mentiuu 
uf private property in Che terms of setUemeiiC accepted by the 
Mfdjangali, and a inionCe of Lord Dalhousie recx)rdM in 1850, 
stetee explicitly thot at the time the Punjaub was annexed the 
youth had no t^icoriee, uo lands, uo property, to which he could 
succeed. TJie pension accorded by the £Mt India Ocmpany was 
plainly intended to support the Maharajah in becom^ state, and 
to )n'ovjdc for hit personal dependents, aird the British Qoverii' 
incut expressly resei'ved to itself the rigbt of allotting only such 
]K>rtioD as it tlioii^'ht fit of tho ' Four Lakh Fund, as tire peusion 
sm called, co tlie Maharajah’s personal use. So long ago as 1853, 
Lord Dalhousie wrote a despatch intended to remove from tliu 
Malmi’^ah’e mind oil idea tliat tlie Four Lakh Fund would ulti- 
luately revert to himself, and charaoterislng ancli an idea as ' en¬ 
tirely erroiteons’. 

“ The Indian Uoveruinent, however, has certunly not dealt \m- 
generously with the Maharajah. It is true that It has not recog¬ 
nised his claim to certain private estetes no record of whioli exists, 
still loss has it listened to soy of hia attempte to assail ths validity 
of the instrument whereby his soversignty was extinguished. For 
acme yours after the annex atiou his personal allowance out of the 
Four lokh Fund wns fixed at £12,6^0 a year—a sum wliioli was 
considered entirely satisfactory by the leading Ministers of tlie 
Durbar whioli nssonted and advised the Mahonuah to aoseut to 
die terms of I84i). But in 1860 thie allowauoe was doubled, and 
tlis Moharajali himself more than ouce acknowledged, in subee- 
quoDt years, the liberality of tlie arnuigemenls xnade. The allow* 
auco 01 £ 26,000 a year hu been reduced to the £13,000 mentioned 
by the Mal^utgoli in his letter, not by any act of the Indian 
CJovomment, but by what, if ho were only an English country 
gentlemen, we should be compellsd to coll extravagance, though 
as ho ie an Kastera Prince it is more goneions, perl) apt, to de¬ 
scribe it ns magnificence. He first bought a property in Gloucester- 
shire, bn I this was sold some ycuia ago, and his present estate at 
Elvedeu, in Suffolk, was purchased for £138,000, wq money being 
advanced by the GovernmeQt, and interest for tho loan to tlie 
amount of £6,664 per aunum being paid b}' tbe Maharajab. Some 
two or three years Ago the Home Government of India pi’oposed 
to release the Mabaiajah from payment of this aunual sum pro¬ 
vided that he wouM ooneent to the sale of tbe estate, eitlier at 
once or at his death, for tbe repayment of the principal of the 
loans advanced. This proposal, however, was r^yebted by the 
Indian Government, which maiutaiued in very strong etkd plain 
language that the Maliorsjah had already been treated with ex¬ 
ceptional liberality and that if he wanted more money he should 
sell hia estate. iSie Indian Government remaioed inexorable, but 
tbe liberality of the Home Government was not yet sxhaitsfod. 
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The JlaliaiiuflU Iiad bailt ft house at Fivedeii at a uoet ol £00,000, 
uud had harrowed £40,000 from a London banking hriu for th« 
uiuiwse Koi‘ tliia lo*iu £2,000 intoreet had to he paid, and tho 
India Office liaa lately saactioiwA the repayment of the cawt^ 
Slim without niakiiig aiiy ftirtliev cha«e on the Maliai'^alL It is 
to tlda ariant'ement, raid to tlie Act of Paihamcut winch sauctioua 
it that the MohorajaU vcfera witli some Intteriicss at the cloec of 
hie letter Li order to settle his affuiia and to provula lor Ins 
wife wid family, tlie Act of Parliameut iwiuires that Ins estate 
Klvedun should lie sold after his death. Kiito UU lacrpuifv. 
An aiTjuiiieut, whiuU atorte from tlie sovereign elaiuia of tlie sou 
of tliB ‘ Lion of the I’uujaub', <md8 somewhat lidiculously, tboiiaU 
not without a touch of poUios, Nvith the sorrows of the Sciuire of 
Elvcden. DuleQi Singh began life us the Malmrajah of the Pun- 
jauh, with absolute power and boundless wealth, if he hud only 
bean ohl enough to enjoy tlisni, and if the Klialaa would only 
have allowed him to do so j he is not ev en allowed to end it as an 
English country gentlemeo, leaving an encumbei'ed estate and 
an embairasaed heir. Tliere is really a certain tragedy about the 
whole matter. Ihle and the BiiUah Power have deprived the 
Maharajah of the Sovereignty to M'hich he was kmi. Ho has 
done his best to become an Euglish aiuire, and if lie has lived 
beyond his income he may plead abundance of examples in the 
class to which he has attached himself; yet he is forood to bear 
the conse^iueiices himself, and not to inflict them on his children 
and descendants, as an Eogheli e^uiw would be able to do. The 
wliole case is one which it is veiy difficult to judge upon any 
abstract princiides. It is no doubt tlie duty of eveiy man to live 
witliln hw ineome, and yet, if die Moharajuh had failed to acquire 
a virtue raw indeed aojoug Eastern I^inccs, and not too cuininon 
in the class to whidi he belongs by adoption, there is no Engl is I;- 
man hnt would feel asliameil it he or his dweendmils were theioby 
to come to waui At tlie same time it is miposelblc for the Indian 
Govemraent, wliicU lias claims on its slender I'esoui'ccs farmoic 
urgent Uiao those of the m^ificent squire of Elveden, to 
guarantee him indefinitely against the consequences of his own 
improvidence. At any rate, it is safe to warn him against encum¬ 
bering his personal claims bv political pleas which are wholly 
iuadmissiLla He is very little likely to eycite sympathy for his 
pecuniary lioublee by hie bold, but scarcely successful, attempt 
10 show that if he could only come by lus own he is still the 
lawful Sovereigu of the Punjaulx” 
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Thu TlMW, Stifiknihtrr 8,1882. 

‘^THK CLAIMS 01; THE MAHARAJAH DULEBP SINOH. 

“TO THB EDITOR OP TUB TIMER. 

Sin,—A« yo\a l«u3ing arUda of Thursday, the 3Ut ult, coaa- 
ingntiiiK vtt luY letter of the 28th, which you wew eo good ta to 
imhliHb, contains lopiuy iiiaccurnciM as to matters of fiot, which no 
mu', imrliaps, can cnmct so precisely as mysdf, I trust you wdl 
ullow mo to do so, fuid ta make a fow ubservatioiii 

“ 1. You s*ky: ' AU tliat ho hue hitherto luooeedod in obtaiinug 
fttrtu tho Indian Ciovarniaeut is an arrangement, laUdy saiictioued 
\iv Act of raidittiiieut, who why he will receive au wldition of 
i 2000 to his aiinvud income ou condition that his estates are sold 
at his death, in order to Utinidalc his liabilities and provide for Ins 
wulow and childwn, It Is really agHinst lliis anungeiuent that 
the upi«nls,' . , ^ 

• 1 do not I'ually apiwal againit the abovo arraiigwnent, hut wbot 
I do cgrtaiidy tmnk mO«*t in it is tiiat 1 am not pennitted ta 
repay duiing my the loan which is to 1« made undei* it— 
£l(i 0t)0 having ali'cady been lulvimoed to me—aJid that I ain 
Urns forbidden to inisservc, by a ixniwual sao'lftoe.theiy Lughih 
home to my descendauta, In lost Apiil I sent a cheque fcv 
X8&43 14s., vopiofleuting capital and coni]««ud intweit at the 
mlo of C m cent, ta the^mlia Olfice, but it was retiivnod to me. 

" My widow and children, should 1 Isavu an)', were dwady 
proviJw for under amuigomeutt which uxisted befmt this At:t 

J*With reference to your quotation from the DritisU Com¬ 
missioner as to my ' alacrity* in smuing the tarms, I have umply 
to say that, being tlien a cliUd, 1 did not understand what I wm 

Moreover'you say,‘the plea that tlie Maharajali was a 
iniaor, and, tliCTefore, not a free agent, is lul^ ta hxs own case i 
be was two yeaw youugei' wlien the Bhyrowal ^aty waa amneri, 
imd voiiTBer atill when tim setUemeut of Lord Hardinge replaced 
hiui on tlfe thwne, and restored to him, the sovereignty wind, he 
even now adcnowlcdges might ut that time have been 
feited. We need not dwell on tins point, hoaover. Tlio Maim- 
raiab lumadf would hardly pi«s it’ 

“ But. whether it is fatal to my case or not, I do preea it, and 
niaintaiD that after the ratiiication of the Bhyiow^ IWty I was 
a ward of the British nation, and that it vvas unjust on the part oi 
the gueitliau ti. depiive me of my kingdom m consequence of n 

fiiilme iu tlie guar<liw>slni*« 
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"Here ara Lortl Hardiugo’s own wmln: 'Bufc, io addition to 
these coneidaiatioue of a i>oUticaI li&tui'o, tlio Goveruor-C^aoKl is 
hound to be g;uded by tiie obligations udiioh tlie Britiali Govern- 
merit li&e contracted when it coneoiited to be the guardian of tbo 
youDg Prince during hie iiiiiiojity.'—{KtV/a page 49, Futmui 
Papers, 1847-49,) 

‘'4. 'Tho Mabwy’idi complains/ 3 *ou would aay,‘tliM lio wrw 
deprived of lueperaonsd and jwvato property—witli iiiaicnificant 
exceptioni—and of the ixnitnla uf his Untlud oatatee. Thum ih, 
}l 0 ^vover, no mention of private iiroiiort/ in the tornia of sottlo- 
lucnt accepted by the Miinamjali,an<{ a nil ante of Lonl Didliouaio, 
rocoixled in 185^, atatea explicitly tliot at the tinie Cho Punjaub 
wee annexed tjie yontli hrul no territoriea, no Janda, no ))ro^)orty, 
to whioir he conld lucoeed/ My laply ia that, at the ti)i)e of the 
annexation, 1 bad •uc«eodod to territories, lands, and pei^sonal pio- 
lierty, and was in i>oase«sionj end these posaesaions were belu iu 
truat and managed for me, under treaty, by ttse IhitisU Goveru- 
xnonts 

That I had ancoeedod and svaa poaaeaaed of privat oeatatea iu 
land ia a bistorical fact and a matter of public lueoi'd. Moreovuv, 
these estates had belong to my family, one of tliem having been 
od^uived by mania^,Wore my Avthsr attained to soveiaigntx'. 
The statemont in Lord Dalhouaie'a minute only aniouiits to n 
denial of the existence of the sun by e blind mau; nnd tiieit aro 
none so blind oa tlioae who will not see. 

"And sow, with regard to mv alleged extravagance; these aiu 
the fiicta. The life stipend of £20,000 allotted to mu has to bsav 
tlie following deductions :—(l) £6,604 intnest payable to thu 
Government of India; (2) about £3,000 os preminm on policies of 
insurance on my life, executeil in cider to add to the meagic pm- 
vision made for my descendsnU by tlio Ihitish Government and 
as security for tlie loan from my bankers : (3) £1,000 pov annum 
for two pensions of £300 per nun urn enoJi,to the widows of the 
superintendent appointed by Loid i;aIhonsie to take ciniigc of tim 
after the annexation, and of my kitid friend, tlie late eimtnillervf 
lay eetablishment, besides wliicli time ia some £30O imv aniuiiu 
payable iu pensions to old servants in India. 

" In Older to be able to lecvive His Koyal Higliueae the l^iiicu 
of Wales, and to retuiii tbe lio*pitaUty of men uf my own ]x«itinn 
in life, aud because I was adviseil, and eoneirlered, not, 1 tliink, 
unreasonably, tliat the rank muted to me by Her Majesty le- 
qnired it Co 1^ done, I expended some £^2,0 OU—not £60,000, ns 
you were informed—io alterations and i^epaii* to tlie old houao on 
this estate; suitable furoituie cost £8,000 more. 

“At a cost of some £3,000 I have puroliased life ainuiicius to U-. 
paid to the before-mentioned widow ladies, ia case tliey should 
survive me. 
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" About £8,000 more Lftd to be borrowed from my bankers on 
uiortgs^, to complete Uie purcliase of this estate, as the money 
lent to me by the Goverumeut of India was insufccient by that 
amount Thus my debts amount to sometbiug like £4i,000, of 
winch £30,000 ia ci)v«'ed by policies of insurancsa, £8,000 by 
mortgage, and the remainder amply aecm^ed by personal nssete. 
Therefore, insteatl of xny estates being heavily oucambemcl, my 
lieim. if 1 were tu die at tills moment, would succeed to a house 
and funhtixre, which are worth inncU more than £30,000, without 
>uiy liability, besides wuie £70,000 secured by iixaumuce ou my 
lifo. 


“I think YOU axe bound to adpiit tlxe Sxiuire of Klveden of 
extravagance. 

" \Yhun the agricultural depression set in 1 requested the How© 
Oovuviiuieut to make an allowance cliat would suable me to main* 
tain luy position, and they kindly, after caosiDg all my accoxuxts 
to Ixj examined, helped me with £10,000, bxxt did not accuse mo 
of extiuvaganoe. Subaequeiitly, pending tlxe conaidemtion of my 
afliiim, some £0,000 or £7,000 more was advaxiced to pay oQ' 
jn'essing bills, as durbig that time I had not completed tlxe 
unixiigemeixts for reducing xuy establishincot. Out of the above 
loan about £10,000 was uivestcd in live and dead stock on farms 
iu liond, aud would bo fcrllxconiing, if demanded, at a very short 
notice. 

“ Thus the extravagance during my I'esidence at Elveden is re* 
duced to the fabulous sum of some £12,000, and I possess enough 
pemoiialty, beyond any question, ttf disclmT^e debts to that 
cimouut, and some £6,000 xuoxu, should they exist at my death, 

" In common justice, theicfore, Mr. kklitor, I ask you to enable 
lue to coiitmclict, iu os promiiiout a manner as they wexa brought 
forward in your most jnduential joximal, the romoure ns to xny 
extravagance. 

“ Iu U]9 first iMuogitiph of your leading article of Tbxxradfxy, the 
3let ultimo, you say that' the claixu now publicly p«ferred by the 
Mahamjab has been disallow ed after full cousideration by succes¬ 
sive Go verr mente, botli in India and this country." Yce—it is veiy 
easy to disallow a claim without hearing the real claiinaiit. 

“TliG English law grants the accused the chance of pxuviug 
himself Jiot guilQ', but I am coxidemixed unheard: is this just? 

“ I remain, Sir, yoiu- most oblige<l. 


"DULEEP SINGH.” 


" Elvedeu Rail, Tlxetford, Suffolk, Soph 6tb." 
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Kyw imdci* tUo cloud of viCiij^T^tiou witli ^yJlidl Xoril Mioiwio 
tried to whfit he oeUcd the "coutinoet'' of tlio Ihinjaitb the 

nature of tranwcbiou must eooa have bocotuo uaiiliasantlv 

decent oovo:*ji,;r ijyovidoij 
the Teri^of im, unnosed upou the MabftrAjali Dnlccp SinX 
^elf a m^or, through Qie formal act aad doed of hie Uouuoirof 

Jiegocifttion w discussion was pei*- 
mitted. T^iv signatarea wew extoited from fcJ>e Councilfm^ 
whose conduct tbronghout the rebellion had been hTeproaeli 
able, by threats that if they refused to sign, their landed ^tafc« 
would be co^cated, ^d tlie Maharajah and tJiemaelves woX^ 
1^ to the GoTeinor-GeneTal'e " mere/', as persons entitled to no 
^owanoe whatever , and to no “consideration”. Sir Henry EUioC 
the Bntash Coianjisaoner on the occasion, >TOtes as fol- 

^Tlie De\van,“ Ibyah DeenaKafcli, *‘wbo whs much more deli¬ 
berate aud reseiTed than bis ccUoague" Bajah Tej Sini?h '‘eom- 
iiiented oa the seventy of the condi^ons," ^ " 

"I repU^ that, if they refused to accept the terms which tlio 
Ooyeimor-G^eral offered, the Maharajah and tliemselves would bo 
outirdy at Im mercy, aiid I had no authority to say tliat fchoy 
would be entitled te receive any alloivauoe whatevw " ^ 

“It they did not subsoibo to the eomlitious, I could not nromisc 
that any oonsideratioii would be shown to tljore " 

“After much more porlej',during which I conviDced tJiem of 
luy resolute detei^mmation to yield no point, they expi«essed their 
wdlinraess to sign the Paper, and signed it accordingly, not with- 
out evident sorrow and repuguanco ou the part’of the Dewau"* 

Thus the British Cominissionei' who priented the "Terms” for 
Mguature, u also in a passage auoted, witli singular misapprsbeu- 
$.<m of ite beatings, by the writer of tl.e Tirrus article, snbstontially 
admits the terror, oa behalf of tlieir Prince os well asof thoirown 
futu^ ^ which the Coundllois of Reg^cy were oompeUsd to 
«cede to the “Te^sr "nie paper,” says the ComiSioner 
was then banded to the Mahsnyali, who immediately affixed hU 
signature. The alacrity with which he took the papeit when 
offia-ed was a matter of lumark to all, and suggests tlie ides that 

• PHfK>K, pji. 0i<f, 63(\ Coi. 
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tHMsibW be had been metftcWd by hia adviaert that any show of 
WtAtin iBiL'ht lead to the substitution of termless favouiuble 
than those which ho had been offered.”* 

His advisei's," as we have just seen, bad, in fact, been tlireac- 
ened with "the substitution of tei-ms” amounting to proscription 
and ruin for themselves and their inlant Prme. 

As fertile demeanour and impreasioM f 
self, and "the olacrity” m levity, with which he took the pap«« * 
and"affixwl his signature”, it ia enough to say that be was a child, 
eleven years of age, and inon\)abl 0 of forcung a judgment m such 

is the fuU tost of tlie " Terms", dated the 29th of 

1849, "granted to the Maharajah Huleep Sin^ , which ^ 
found at p. 053 of tiie Punjaah Papers ot ^ 

270, vol. ii, of the Collection commonly called Aitolusons 

*• I HU Hiehnesa the Maharajah Duleep Siugh shall wsign for him- 
aelf bis beirt, sad bU Bucceasoie, all right, title, and claim to the Sove- 
reianty of the Pumsub, or to any Soyereign Power wIiAterer. 

All tbe property of the Stoto, of wbatever d^iption, «id 
MhewBo^ar foun^haUbe conflscat^ to tbs 
Uompauy. In part payment of the debt due by tbe SUte of Labors to 
the BritUh Goyerument, and of the expeoMS of the wsr. 

Tbe goto called the Kob-i-noor, whwh w« taken from iM* 
Shoojaocl-Uo^by Maharajah Ruiyeet Smgb. ^all be eutrendered by 

tbe Maharaiah of Lahore to tbe Queen of England. 

ms Highness Duleep Singh shall reoeive, from the HononraWe 
K*8t India Company, for tbe support of bimeelf, his relatiyes, and tho 
LmnU of toXw: a Plosion Z Ie« than fonx, and not sxceeffing 
fiys. lakhs of Company’s Rupees per annum. 

His HighMse sball^e treated with repwt and honou^r. He 

plM. 

ns the Ooyeniot.Oen«ral of India may select. 

The British Government remaiued Guardian of the Mabwajdi 
after the annexation; and, ainoe ho attained his 
before has always exercised tbe right of mterpi«tii^ the Tem^ , 
^of allottii^ the pension probed by Article iV. Assuming 
^at the aas^n of this right ia <auiee Intimate, and actually 
avoidaUe it atiU oimht to be exercised wilJi a sense of hononrablo 
respoDsibiuty, and ^ct fairly be exempt Irom i^onaWe I'l^iah 
and beoomii lepreaentationa by tlie other party, the Maha^ah 

Dule^S^f. wL signed the Terms of 1845. The Maharajah m 

• Anit. p- 98, Pu»i}aui> Papers, 18*9, p 652. 
t Cftlonttft, 1863. Ixmdon : Loi.gmAns and Co. 
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entitled and bound in bououv and in duty to ^lead on behalf of 
his own intoreats under that instnimcnt, the Terms of 1849, and 
on behalf, likewise, of those for whom as well as for himself he 
was made to sign,—" his heirs and suoceasors", 

Jiiat because no other power oould intorveiicj oi* arbitrate be¬ 
tween tlje parties to the *'Tenns” of 1849,—just because tl»* 
Mah^tth Duleep Singh was and is tlie weaker party, unablo to 
resist or to appeal to any external authority,—the llritish (lovewi- 
msnt was bound, legally and morally, w interpret and executu those 
Terms with aomeSiini more than scrupulous integrity. Tlic 
weaker party is entitled, by accepted maxims of inteniationnl mid 
common law, to the moat liberal iutorpretoticn of tlie cug^eruejite 
in question,—not from any sentimantal considerations of pity oi* 
generosity, but on the reasonable giwind that tlie stronger party, 
having been able to do so, must be assumed to liave imposed tJie 
strictest and most severe terms that were politic and pnulcnt at tlie 
time, and cannot be allowed, at any subsequent period of (Kl^xtegc, 
to enhance their stringency, oi* to diminish the benefits belonging 
to the weaker party. , . . ^ . 

It must not be supposed that the scrupulous admimstratiou of 
the annual “ four lakh fund” is here impugned. The present 
\mter has not the data before him. It would probably ie<iuii'u 
the sei'vicee of a competent accountant or actuajy to settle whctlici 
the Maharejah Duleep Singh has duly "received”, in anmml pay¬ 
ments or special grants, "for himself, his lelativca and tire sMYiima 
of the State”, the maximum or tbs minimum amount presciilwcl hy 
Article IV of the Terma Sir John Kaye, than whom no one 
could be better informed, while his Im^age must Ixavo bwii 
somewhat restrained or chastened by his employment at the India 
Office, save;— 

" The British Government bound themselves to pay the nnmial 
sum of foity or fifty thousand pounds to the boy-Prince and his 
family." 

And he adds in a note;— 

" This is not the loose diction of doubt. The i^enient was 
that the British Government should pay nob less Gian four, w 
more than five lakhs of rupees.”* 

The vTTiter cl the article in the Tm$s iitisea the question of tlic 
Mahangah's private and personal estate. Misapprehending once 
more, as it seems to me, the true bearings of liis own a^ment, 
he says that " there is no mention of private pr^erty in the terms 
of settlement accepted by the Maharajah.'' exactly,—" all tlie 
property of the State” is mentioned, and is “ confiscated''; the Koli- 
i-noor is mentioned and "is sutiendered”; if had been intended 
to exact any more private property, real or personal, it ought to 


Kaye's Sfpoi/ ITur, vol, i, p. 47. 
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hftve been ueutioxied iu the terms of settlemeot. But " (here is 
uo mention of private property.” 

Without a careful exanunatloE of pnblic records, the details of. 
tile real and personal property, to which the Mahangah had suo 
ceeded, and which was in the custody of his Guardian when the 
Teriua were sij^ed, and its disposal after the aunexation, cannot 
he tiuced. 

T)ie Klaliaityali Duleep Singh osserte in Iris letters to the lime. 
that althouj^i his private property is not ccufiacated under “the 
Terms", lie has been proveuCed &om recoiviog the rentals of the 
lauded estates to wMch he had succeeded, which belong to his 
family before his father attained to Sovereignty, and wLich were 
in his possession under Britisli Uuavdianshlp in He also 

states that although, uuder the "Terms" of 1849, the personal 
invp(nty which lieli&d inherited, and which was in his possession, 
uudci' British Guardianship, is not condscated, his jewels and 
}>lato, valued at about £250,000, were actually Hlted in the 
I’ala^x at Lahore, and given as prize* money to oui troope.f 

There certainly is not, as tlie writer in the Times observes, any 
mention of private property in the “ Terms”. There is, therefore, 
no couflscatiim of private iJtopeay. " All property of the State, 
of whatever description”, having been cunliBcated by Article II, 
tlie Maharajah, milor Article III, ;^soually "surrendered” to 
tlie Queen of England “ tlie gem called the Koh-i-noor.” It is 
nut confiscated, but is given, 1^' Clie Maharajah personally, to Che 
Queen in person. If this geni had been the "property of the 
State” It would have been conCscated under Article II. 

In 1349, besides the Koh-i-noor, the Maharejah Duleep Singh 
was ill poesessiou of many othei’ gems, wliioli he did not “sor- 
rouder ’. The Koli-i-noor was one article in a large coUecrion of 
jewe^, valued, without that unrivalled gem, at sometliing like 
£250,000. The contents of the jewel-room were not State pro- 
port)', or they woiil, including the Koh-i-noor, have been confis- 
cateil under Article U. Tliey wero not surrendered by the Maha¬ 
rajah Duleep Singh, but ^ey were seized by the Government of 
India 

If the Maharajah's personal assent or authority was required for 
Uie siuTender and asaigumeut of the Koh-i-noor, it must have 
l>ccu also required for tlie assignment of the remaining jewels and 
iwrsonal property. But no such Msent ov authority was given. 
Xheieforo the appropriation of tJie Mahawyah’s personal property 
by Lord Dalhouaie was entirely unautUoiised and unwarroiiUbla 

The fact that tlie contents of the jewel-room were known to be 
the Mfthft rfljah^a private property and not State property, is fuv- 
Iharmorc proved by LorJt)alhouaie liaving taken u^ himself, in 
the arbitrary process of distribution, to allow tae Maharajah 
• pp. 9o, 101, 102. t Autt, pp- 93, 9J, 101. 
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Poleep 6u)^ lo &boQt ft twelfth part of ^ i^aiftoe j«w«k, 
valoed 9Jt ftbout £^000, fbr fais •ynt ose.* Th«M jmls ver« 
CftrtftinlT not presented to His H^cftss M ft gift; the^ were 
apply left in Ivu poessssion, 

then, beevne of tin rest of tho jewels vMoh were t&ken 
oot of hU poftseaaiMi ? It is viodeietood that they were thrown 
into ft f^e ?Uod for the troops eiKaged in the Punjanb cam- 
pftig^ If so, it was a fle^;rftat na^ersation of pioperty; for, 
whetW ooBsidered as putdio priTate, the contents of tsba VaUce 
jewe^roosn couJd not possibly come iinder the bead of lawful 
Piise. The Triae or booty of an army ia pro^iy taken from an 
«i6iny in some operation of wtf, as on the §s£l of battle, ot in the 
storm of a town. There was no fighting in or near the oity of 
Jjihisn. The Mshar^h Duleep Sis^ was not an enemy. Ee 
was ^s Aliy and Ward of ths Sritish Government and was so 
pyeUimed iad nnheld Ucroogbout the rebellion. His Palaoe, his 
pessessiona, and m person had been for three years in ohaige of 
the Eritisb Resident at Lehcoe, and so ooataniLed until tlie date of 
the “Terms'’of 1849. 

If these things be so, it would oertainly seem that, over and 
ftheee and beyc^ the demands showed in the Terms of 18#, 
Tord Dalhooate, ininediately after their conoLuston, eatoioed oer- 
tain exactions at tlie expenee and to the detriment of the Maha¬ 
rajah TKtleep Sii^, whieh were not imposed or sanoSioaed by 
tlMse Terns. 

IT these diings be so, whatever might bare been his poaition, had 
he and Um advisers been exposed to tne ” meroy* of Lord.Dalhoosie 
hf $3^ want of ^ftlacnty* la the Terms of 1849,f Che Ka- 
Mcs^^ Bnle^ S^h , ajme^ing to fahese Tense, is in the posiiioR 
ef a person with whom a bargain was made, and from whom mnc^ « 
MBS (Aan ^ proper proceed of that bargain have been extorted. 
4tel his posidon, on legal and moral principles, is not weaker but 
sMnger, ncauae, at the tune of the bargein being made, he was 
aa iomat and Che weaker ys^j. nor because the sbonger party, tA 
the time of the bargain bci^ made, and for several aubeegumh 
years, wae the Infancs Guardi^ and Tmtee. 

• Anu, p. 95, t AnU, p, 101, 
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